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Retooling the Profession in the 
Light of Modern Research 


It is always easier to rope a blind horse. It doesn’t see the rope coming—Will 
Rogers 

If facts don’t count, one man has as good right to be wrong as another. 

Less use than is currently made of the facts of educational research as applied 
to language teaching could be assured only by proscribing them as subversive in an 
Index Librorum Prohibitorum. 


MORATORIUM on factlessness. Teachers of languages can take pride 

in belonging to a field with more documented research and experi- 
mentation upon which to draw than most other subjects combined. The 
fact that very little of this tested experience is used by those who write 
books and articles (and is, therefore, seldom known to more than a few 
newcomers to the ranks) indicates that the profession may not be taking 
full advantage of all that this thesaurus of recorded experimentation and 
research has to offer in the way of help in the guidance of students, choice 
of content, testing and evaluation, or even method in the classroom. The 
language curriculum would be well served by a more adequate consideration 
of the implications of research in language teaching for practice in the class- 
room by those who are preparing to teach at any level from the elementary 
school through the university. That ability ‘o make effective use of the 
tested experience of the profession should not be developed at the expense 
of scholarship in the languages and their literatures is obvious for very 
practical reasons. If such ability could be increased, however, several im- 
portant advantages, not now generally realized, might be achieved. Such 
training would bring teachers of languages into closer cooperation with 
teachers in other fields. Granting that the intricacies of the imperfect sub- 
junctive, as such, may not be of interest to teachers of social studies or 
natural science, the ways in which human beings can be led to learn any- 
thing well, and to live what they learn outside of school, are matters of uni- 
versal concern to all teachers and even to parents and the public at large. 
A retooling of the profession in the light of modern research would, 

if viewed in the light of its practical application to the classroom, also 
serve as a criterion for judging proposed changes in school procedures. 
Without such a rooting it is easy to become lost in a swampy ground of pre- 
tentious sophistry, to be blown like a tumbleweed in this direction or that 
by any gust of pedagogical wind that hits the school, and even to mistake 
scholarship in educational research itself with the desperate efforts “to 
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give the appearance of solidity to pure wind.” Deprived of such a rooting, 
teaching, as Edgar Dale once put it, faces the constant danger of either 
losing its head in the clouds of abstraction, or of getting its feet stuck in the 
concrete. 

Implications for teacher education. Whether a common basis for under- 
standing rooted in common ground, can be achieved without crowding the 
teacher training program even more than at present is doubtful in many 
states. Perhaps, until preparation for teaching can achieve the same status 
and rewards as training for law, medicine, or civil engineering, the most 
promising alternative is constantly to test offerings in the language arts to 
see whether they are of value primarily to those who are planning to become 
university specialists in philology, literature, or linguistic research, or 
to those who are going to teach other than advanced graduate students or 
majors in college. In some cases, a differentiation more favorable to pro- 
spective teachers could undoubtedly be made by language departments. 
Similar adjustments could often be made by departments of teacher train- 
ing; for anyone who has had occasion to supervise practice teaching cannot 
fail to be aware of how little general courses in educational psychology, 
educational hygiene, educational sociology, or history of education some- 
times carry over into the classroom. 

Perhaps the best solution would be a lengthening of the period of teacher 
training in both subject-matter and supervised internship, comparable to 
that prevailing in the more securely established professions. However, until 
teachers already in service can unite more effectively in promoting not only 
the separate mysteries of their art, but also their collective social and eco- 
nomic status in society—as well as the support of education with adequate 
funds to insure suitable equipment and learning environments—little can 
be achieved. In times of transition it is dangerous for teachers to become 
absorbed so exclusively in the mysteries of their separate disciplines as to 
let an uninformed or neglected public think that school can be less modern 
than banks, theaters, airports, hospitals, factories, or restaurants, or that 
those who teach in schools can afford to be less modern than those who work 
outside.' Society must learn that teachers are entitled to live in this world— 
not just occupy a classroom in it; and teachers must learn that the really 
important things on earth have not been achieved by culture sitting aloof 
on a monument, but by men of goodwill toiling in the mud. 

Such considerations are both relevant and important for the very good 
reason that the most comprehensive grasp of research in the language arts, 
and of its practical implications for the classroom, is likely to remain un- 
used if its implementation is frustrated by such conditions as overcrowded 


1 Holland D. Roberts, “English Teachers Face the Future,” English Journal (College 
Edition), Vol. 27, pp. 101-113, February, 1938. 
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classes, overloaded teachers, insecure positions, and antiquated housing or 
equipment. Merely keeping things going as they are can become such a 
problem that any suggestion for desirable change sounds irritatingly uto- 
pian. At the same time, lacking a common background in the tested expe- 
rience of the profession and the opportunity to digest its practical implica- 
tions, teachers will not be sufficiently unified or convinced themselves 
concerning desirable improvements to know what they want as a group. In 
such circumstances, it is difficult to persuade the public regarding the need 
for improvement. 

Teaching as a profession. A lesson could be learned from the profession 
of medicine in its long but successful crusades to insure at least a minimum 
of competence, and to protect the public welfare through legislation govern- 
ing meat inspection, quarantines, compulsory vaccination, and public health 
and sanitation. Despite the fact that the human mind is not commonly 
regarded as less important than the body, and that human beings spend a 
far greater part of their lives in the care of a teacher than of a physician, 
teaching is still a vocation in which many people are allowed to practice on 
the basis of subject-matter accomplishments alone without having proved 
to anyone their actual ability to secure improvements in young people. The 
medical profession discovered long ago that even the degree of Ph.D. in 
medicine is not a guarantee of ability actually to treat patients or to operate. 
No licence to practice is ever granted on the strength of this proof of scholar- 
ship alone, for neither knowledge nor ability in themselves compel action. 
Neither is an hour-a-day of “‘practice medicine”’ for a semester regarded as a 
guarantee of ability actually to perform in real-life situations. Clearly the 
teaching profession has neglected its leadership role in adult society in 
favor of aesthetic noisemaking when it grants licenses to practice on human 
minds to people who lack even half the years of training demanded of veter- 
inarians. 

In view of the limitations still confronting the teaching profession, the 
need for giving consideration to significant research and experimentation 
in the language arts at regular staff meetings is great enough to justify re- 
leasing teachers from certain responsibilities from time to time if they 
volunteer to survey the field with a view to reporting its implications for 
classroom practice. This opportunity is especially desirable in schools not 
served by curriculum consultants, directors of research, supervisors, or 
coordinators of instruction. The need is also great enough to warrant ex- 
pansion of the programs of the various associations of language teachers 
to include far more opportunity to discuss the applications of carefully 
evaluated experimentation to their daily work. The infrequent meetings 
now held by most national associations and their regional affiliates are 
hardly adequate for giving consideration to important developments 
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abroad, let alone to experimentation and research in the teaching of the 
language arts themselves.’ 

Organization for action. Nevertheless, it should be possible for local chap- 
ters of national and regional organizations to unite in sponsoring language 
arts forum meetings at least once every two months, and to secure recog- 
nition for their programs as acceptable forms of professional study, or as 
institute attendance, wherever evidence of professional self-improvement 
is required for salary increments or promotions. Such language arts forums 
could also sponsor accredited university extension courses of a workshop 
nature for the benefit of schools not adequately served by local specialists in 
English or foreign language teaching. Out of this union of effort might even- 
tually grow a national language arts association for elementary, secondary, 
and junior college teachers. Such an integration of effort, if directed to the 
consideration of the practical problems of curriculum and instruction in 
the public and private school, would in time secure the participation of 
teachers not now adequately served by organizations whose meetings are 
too infrequent to serve even the needs of university specialists in philology 
and literature. 

It is unfortunate that national conventions of the separate language asso- 
ciations—even when held in the largest cities of the United States—are 
considered exceptionally well attended if the attendance at all sessions com- 
bined exceeds two hundred, despite the fact that several times this number 
of people may be teaching the language in the city and its surrounding com- 
munities. It should be clear by this time that no subject-matter organiza- 
tion will draw a wide audience of listeners for its programs, or of readers 
for its publications, from the ranks of secondary school teachers, if the topics 
with which it deals are on so high a plane as to be almost invisible from the 
earth. 

The National Council of Teachers of English,® as the chief exception to 
the rule, owes its strength and influence to a practical recognition of this 
fact, and to making the organization and its programs as nearly as possible 
the teachers’ own. Group discussions, forums, demonstrations, and com- 
mittee work are not subordinated to word-happy tootling on the flute of 
language. Because a contrary policy has too often left teachers of foreign 
languages uninformed or unsympathetic regarding inescapable changes, 
the field is still more often known for what it opposes, than for what it pro- 
poses. In fact, although at least six national organizations of professors of 
foreign languages urge teachers to subscribe to their publications, none of 
these is a teachers’ organization except occasionally at the local level. How- 


2 Walter V. Kaulfers, Modern Languages for Modern Schools, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York, 1942, 525 pages; Chapter XIV, “Perspective on the Pre-service and In- 
service Training of Teachers,” pp. 418-435. 

3 For publications (bibliographies, of classroom aids, sample courses of study, etc.) ad- 
dress the National Council of Teachers of English, 211 West 68th Street, Chicago 21, Illinois. 
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ever natural it may be for teachers of different foreign languages to meet 
separately at meetings devoted primarily to literary and linguistic papers, 
the fact remains that such a separation in considering the practical implica- 
tions of educational research and experimentation either leads to unneces- 
sary duplication of programs, or deprives the teachers of one language 
from receiving the benefits of equally applicable findings accessible to 
teachers of another. 

Implications of modern research. Although the research on language 
teaching reported in educational and psychological journals is far too ex- 
tensive even to list in a general monograph or book, the net conclusions to 
which it points can be indicated without serious danger of misinterpreta- 
tion, especially since excellent documented summaries have appeared in 
recent years to which any interested person can refer in a good education 
library. Inasmuch as the practical applications of this body of documented 
materials, however, has not received the attention that it deserves, a con- 
sideration of its meaning for English and foreign language teaching is ap- 
propriate in any discussion of changes in the content or methodology of the 
language arts curriculum. The following paragraphs list conclusions, based 
on serious research, with footnote references to summaries in standard re- 
search publications.‘ 

By referring to the bibliographies in the works cited, the critical or 
skeptical reader can examine and evaluate the original studies to his own 
satisfaction. Differences based upon equally logical interpretations of veri- 
fiable data are highly desirable when they help define new problems, or the 
need for additional facts. What is to be avoided is the kind of argument 
which, supported only by opinion, leads to nothing but a prolonged pooling 
of ignorance. Neither academic freedom nor scholarship has ever included 
license to act in terms of one’s own version of the metric system where the 
welfare of others is concerned. Teachers cannot safely claim immunity from 
this common law even in universities, for as Sir Harold Bowden once put it, 
“Facts that are not frankly faced have a habit of stabbing us in the back.” 

Vocabulary. Is there a best way of teaching vocabulary? The evidence 
available from research in English, Latin, and the modern foreign languages 
Supports the conclusion that while vocabulary can be increased by any 
method that focuses attention specifically on the learning of words and 
idioms, the ultimate superiority of one method over another is too slight, 

* (a) Oscar K. Buros (Editor), Mental Measurements Yearbook, Rutgers University Press, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

(b) Algernon Coleman et al., An Analytical Bibliography of Modern Language Teaching, 
Volumes I (1927-1932) and II (1932-1937), University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. 

(c) Walter S. Monroe (Editor), Encyclopedia of Educational Research, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, first edition, 1941, 1344 pages; revised edition, 1950, 1520 pages. 


(d) Review of Educational Research. (Language Arts), American Educational Research 


“eae National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington, 
C. 
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even when statistically reliable, to be of practical importance.’ No com- 
parative study of methodology in which the control groups and experimental 
groups were carefully equated on the basis of age, sex, intelligence quotients, 
and social-economic backgrounds has yielded differences of sufficient 
magnitude to warrant designation of a best method for teaching vocabulary 
as a specific skill, ability, or acquirement apart from other accomplish- 
ments in language, such as reading, writing, or speaking. 

Inasmuch as the selection of a particular method for teaching vocabulary 
as a stock of idioms or words, apart from the rest of language, cannot be 
justified on the basis of any inherently consistent superiority verifiable in 
fact, every method must thus be judged in terms of its contribution to ¢otal 
ability in language, and in terms of its effect upon the students’ desire and 
will to learn. For example: 


1. Does the method stress learning words and idioms in isolation by a process suggestive 
of memorizing a shopping list? Since words seldom function in isolation in reading, writing, 
and speaking, and often change both their form and meaning in context, a method that 
stresses list-work with words in isolation cannot be expected to contribute so much to ability 
in reading, writing, and speaking as one in which vocabulary growth is the outcome or by- 
product of abundant practice in using the language in synthesis for purposes of exchanging 
information or ideas. 

2. Does the method lose effectiveness after the interest-appeal of novelty has worn off? 
It is very doubtful if any specific device, method, or game can be used regularly and ex- 
clusively without risk of destroying its effectiveness through the boredom and resistance to 
learning that unvaried routine usually generates. Since the best method can easily be trans- 
formed into the worst method simply by carrying it far beyond the point of diminishing re- 
turns, more than one device or procedure is almost a necessity in a field, such as language, in 
which instruction extends over several semesters or years. 

3. Does the method assure maximum retention of vocabulary on the part of the learner, 
or yield purely known-today-and-forgotten-tomorrow outcomes? On the basis of results 
achieved in the schools of Cleveland, Dr. Sauzé concluded that by writing a word attentively 
only five times the average learner remembers it as well as if he had heard it twenty times, or 
seen it a hundred times. The ratio, 5W =20H=100S, is of greater practical importance than 
its simplicity might indicate. Even a course stressing speaking or reading ability exclusively 
could profit from a certain amount of written work (writing down, copying, writing out, etc.) 
as a means for rooting its outcomes more securely in the mind, or for preventing deadening 
monotony by making possible a wider range of profitable learning activities. Illiteracy always 
limits not only the quality and scope of the aural-oral abilities, but also the variety of activities 
and content through which they can be developed. Although this observation might appear 
to apply more directly to foreign-language teaching than to English, its implications are 
equally valid for vocabulary building and habit-formation in any language. 


The fact that the findingsof research favor the development of vocabulary 
as an outgrowth or by-product of abundant practice in using languages for 
purposes of communication within an ever-increasing range or scope, does 
not preclude giving special attention in isolation to those words, idioms, 
or expressions that repeatedly block communication when encountered or 


5 Walter S. Monroe, op. cit., pp. 531-532, 658-660; rev. ed., pp. 471-474; Coleman, 0. 
cit., pp. 124-152 (Vol. I) and 211-273 (Vol. I). 
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used in context. It does imply, however, that special tests of vocabulary, 
as an acquisition apart from ability to read, write, understand, or speak the 
language, will be used exclusively for diagnostic purposes rather than for 
evaluating ability in language as communication. Special tests are of use 
only in locating such causes of weaknesses in speech, reading, or writing 
as may be traceable to vocabulary difficulties. Wherever scores on subtests 
of vocabulary, reading, grammar, etc., are added to yield a total score, the 
result is a purely intramural, mathematical fiction without practical mean- 
ing in terms of ability actually to communicate in real-life situations. Since 
reading, composition, and grammar all involve words, the separate meas- 
urement of vocabulary on achievement tests leads to overlapping and du- 
plication of sufficient magnitude to confuse the practical significance of the 
total score. 

Reading. The findings of research regarding the development of ability 
in reading, like those noted for methods of vocabulary building, show that 
growth in reading as a set of skills can be increased by almost any proce- 
dure that concentrates attention on the printed language. Similarly, the 
research reveals the impossibility of speaking in generalities about a “best” 
method apart from such factors as the age, intelligence, or environmental 
background of the learner.* Indeed, Meriam’ reported an experiment with 
purely incidental reading procedures in elementary school English in which 
the pupils surpassed public school children who had received systematic 
training in reading. The results led the experimenter to conclude that “the 
best way to teach reading is not to teach reading, but to provide the occa- 
sion. ... Let pupils read to learn; incidentally they will learn to read.” 
The fact that one investigator can achieve as good results with incidental 
procedures as another using highly refined and systematized devices should 
suffice to emphasize the need for caution in selecting or relying upon a 
particular method for exclusive, general use. There seems to be little room 
for doubt, however, that a stimulating reading environment, a specific, 
attractive purpose for reading on the part of the learner, and a sense of 
achievement in being able to share with others the ideas or information 
obtained through reading, increase the effectiveness of any method by 
constantly reinforcing the desire to learn with satisfying experiences of ac- 
complishment. 

While no general best method of teaching reading exists, investigations 
of reading skills show that no high school or college student can be consid- 
ered a good reader today unless he can comprehend the printed language 
silently at least two or three times as rapidly as he could possibly read the 
same material aloud. Because the amount of reading done in schools today 
is 9 to 15 times as great as the amount done before 1900, students who can- 


* Monroe, of. cit., pp. 916-917, rev. ed., 470-471; Coleman, op. cit., pp. 90-124 (Vol. I) 
and 183-211 (Vol. II). 


" Monroe, of. cit., page 916. 
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not comprehend the printed page faster than they can vocalize it, orally 
or mentally, are definitely handicapped. It should be noted that even in the 
case of difficult material requiring concentrated attention, the proficient 
silent reader can re-read the same material two or three times while the slow 
reader is plodding through it just once—and often with less danger of losing 
sight of the forest because of the trees. 

From the foregoing observations it is obvious that the development of 
ability to read aloud does not automatically guarantee proficiency in read- 
ing silently. In fact, unless special practice under competent guidance is 
given, exclusive stress on oral work may actually handicap speed of compre- 
hension in silent reading through the fixation of habits of subvocalization 
(i.e. reading aloud mentally) that may later require weeks of special prac- 
tice to overcome. Special instruction in silent reading should probably not 
be introduced later than the point at which ability to read aloud compre- 
hendingly equals the speed of comprehension in silent reading. Most young 
people reach this stage during the third grade of the elementary school. 

In the case of foreign languages taught in high school, special practice 
in silent reading may desirably be introduced early in the first semester. 
When such instruction is implemented through short, spaced, practice 
periods once or twice weekly, first-year students can learn to read Spanish, 
French, Italian, or German within the range of their background of vocabu- 
lary and syntax as rapidly and comprehendingly as they are accustomed 
to reading English.* The acquisition of such skill early in a foreign language 
course is important if the development of a life-interest in reading is sought. 
It is unlikely that any sizeable number of students will develop a taste for 
reading, or capitalize their ability to read a foreign language, if this skill 
operates only with the aid of Hand- und Fingerarbeit on a severely retarded 
level of comprehension. Since the method of developing ability to read 
silently has been described in considerable detail in another connection, 
attention is here called only to the importance of selecting appealing, 
connected content for the practice materials, and of increasing the diffi- 
culty of the selections and tests so gradually that neither vocalization nor 
backsliding will be encouraged, either through excessive testing of minor 
details or through sudden increases in the density of unfamiliar words and 
constructions. 

Grammar. In contrast with the findings reported for methodology in 
vocabulary building and reading, investigations of the values of formal 
grammar consistently show thaat diagramming, parsing, syntactical 
analysis, nomenclature drill, and the recitation of conjugations and para- 
digms are of little or no value in improving an individual’s own personal use 
of language, either native or foreign. It is doubtful if there is a phase of 


§ Thornton C. Blayne, “Results of Developmental Reading Procedures in First-Year 
Spanish,” The Modern Language Journal, Vol. 30, No. 1, pp. 39-43, January, 1946. 
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education in which the evidence is more uniformly or more consistently 
negative than in the field of formal grammar, no matter whether the lan- 
guage be English, of modern foreign language, or Latin.® The evidence shows 
clearly that whatever has been achieved through the use of formal gram- 
matical procedures can be accomplished just as well or better through pro- 
cedures less difficult and less time-consuming. That these findings are still 
incredible to many people gives further proof of the neglect that educational 
research has suffered among the very teachers of English and other lan- 
guages who could profit from it most. As the editor of the Elementary Eng- 
lish journal once put it, even a little disciplined thinking would suffice to 
confirm the facts: “After all, in order to diagram a sentence, you have to 
know what it means, and if you know what it means, why diagram it?” 

In the light of the facts, formal grammatical terminology and activities 
involving its use, deserve to be reserved exclusively for such majors in the 
language arts as are within one year of completing requirements for a de- 
gree or license to teach in secondary schools and junior colleges. For those 
who make a career or vocational specialty of language, the terminology of 
formal grammar, despite its limitations, is doubtless of considerable value 
as a convenient means of professional intercommunication, and as a basis of 
linguistic classification among grammarians, philologists, morphologists, 
lexicographers, or linguisticians. For all who are learning language, or 
teaching it to other than majors in advanced professional courses, however, 
a mastery of the content and methodology of what has already been de- 
scribed and abundantly illustrated as ‘‘laymen’s grammar” would yield 
better results with less wastage of time and effort, and less risk of nervous 
frustration among teachers. Certainly no method of language teaching is 
good which causes any of its practitioners to develop symptoms of mental 
illness: the pretentiousness that irritates more often than it convinces, and 
reveals a loss of capacity to distinguish among relative values in life; the 
cantankerous disposition that advertises a deep-seated feeling of insecurity; 
the supercilious disregard for real-life needs and concerns that characterizes 
the classroom-imprisoned mind in its attempt to convert the school into 
an intellectual isolation ward; and not least, the poorly veiled disdain for 
mental differences and handicaps that would be considered ill-bred and 
uncharitable if shown toward physical ones. Because of the contagiousness 
of neurotic behavior, only one individual so infected is sufficient to demoral- 
ize an entire staff; two or three suffice to blight an entire school. 

Frequency lists. Although the relative frequency of words, idioms, and 
syntactical constructions has by now been reliably computed in most lan- 
guages commonly taught in schools, and published in the form of readily 


* (a) Monroe, of. cit., 456-457, 532, 654; rev. ed., 392-393, 476, 655. 
. (b) Walter V. Kaulfers, Grammar for the Millions, National Council of Teachers of 
English, 211 West 68th Street, Chicago 21, Illinois, 1949, 22 pages. 
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usable lists,!° recognition of their limitations has not always been suffi- 
ciently intelligent to prevent their virtues from being turned into vices. 
Among the limitations meriting attention in post-war language teaching are 
the following:" 


1. Except for a very limited sampling of not-too-modern plays, the lists are based so 
heavily on literary and academic writing as to make them inadequate guides to the normal, 
spoken language of today. Such common environmental words as telephone, radio, television, 
etc., are either absent or relegated to absurdly low frequencies. Without such words, however, 
courses in conversation can be practical only for developing fluency in a literary salon. An 
adequate theory and methodology for estimating the frequency values of environmental words 
has not yet been developed. Perhaps a solution will eventually be found in a linguistic diagnosis 
of those specific daily-life situations in which almost everyone blessed with an average stand- 
ard of living finds himself at home or abroad. 

2. Despite the fact that the utility of frequency counts as core-vocabulary, rather than 
as criteria for exclusion in textbooks, was made abundantly clear by the sponsors of the investi- 
gations,” poor reading ability in English led to widespread misuse of the lists as ends. Although 
the investigators advanced the cogent argument that elementary and intermediate textbooks 
should not use rare words if the same information or idea could be communicated in terms o! 
common ones, the intention was not to limit reading, writing, or speaking to books which, for 
the sake of word-frequency, sound as if they had been written either by, or for very backward 
children who do not yet know that “dogs have ears.” 


A less fanatical interpretation would by now have supplied the language 
field with life-giving informative textbooks in which words of high fre 
quency are drawn upon to communicate educative content rather than just 
to illustrate vocabulary through treatmill repetition in gabbily dull con- 
text. Necessary repetition of key words, idioms, and constructions can 
always be provided through varied types of correlated practice exercises 
without diluting reading matter so heavily with wordage™ that whatever 
of interest or significance is contained on an entire page could easily be 


‘© (a) Frederick D. Cheydleur, French Idiom List, The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1929, 154 pages. 

(b) Paul B. Diederich, The Frequency of Latin Words and Their Endings, University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois, 1939, 121 pages. 

(c) Helen S. Eaton, Semantic Frequency List for English, French, German, and Spanisi, 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1940, 441 pages. 

(d) Edward_F. Hauch, A German Idiom List, The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1929, 98 pages. 

(e) Hayward Keniston, Spanish Idiom List Selected on the Basis of Range and Frequency 
of Occurrence, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1929, 108 pages. 

(f) Hayward Keniston, Spanish Syntax List, Henry Holt and Company, New York, 19.7, 
278 pages. 

(g) L. S. Poston and R. E. Clark, French Syntax List, Henry Holt and Company, New 
York, 1943, 271 pages. 

4 William E. Bull, “Natural Frequency and Word Counts,” Classical Journal, Vol. 44, 
pp. 469-484, May, 1949. 

'2 Coleman, of. cit., Volume I, pp. 127, 129, 131, 138; Volume II, pp. 213, 214, 223. 

3 For practical illustrations in junior and senior high school Spanish see the writer's 
Voces de las Américas and Voces de las Espanas, Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1947. 
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stated in less than two lines. Tacking essays in English onto basic textbooks 
to compensate for the lack of meaty content for practice in reading, writing, 
and speaking has perhaps been less effective as a compensation than as 
proof to students that the mother tongue is the best key to a foreign people 
after all. Since language has no excuse for being except as a medium for 
the communication of feelings, wants, information, or ideas, any learning 
materials that subordinate content to counted wordage will invite wide- 
spread apathy after the novelty of the language itself has worn off. The 
number of young people who are able, or can afford, to enjoy language for 
its own counted sake are too few to guarantee strong language programs 
in any school, no matter how neatly vocabulary and conjugations are boxed 
off for verbatim memorization and regurgitation in laundry-list fashion. 

If any of the social-cultural aims of language study are to be achieved 
before the large majority of students have dropped out of school, or before 
indifference has been turned into apathy, content and activities having a 
direct bearing on the aims must be the whetstone on which the linguistic 
skills are sharpened from the start. Teaching language apart from content 
is a dangerous business, for it can too easily lead to arid “busywork of 
tongue and brain.”’ A more discriminating use of frequency lists in keeping 
with their originally acknowledged virtues and limitations would contrib- 
ute significantly to the improvement of language teaching. Such discrimina- 
tion implies ability to distinguish between relative values—an ability that 
cannot be developed without practicing the art of balancing more than one 
idea in the head at the same time. It cannot be achieved by those who have 
to discard all they ever knew in order to make room for a new idea. At its 
worst, the uncritical use of frequency lists in the past has, at times, come 
perilously close to confirming the old saying, ‘‘When a new idea gets into 
an unfurnished room, it has the time of its life.” 

Investigation of Second-Language Teaching. The most significant evalua- 
tion of postwar methodology, published in 1948, was the well-known An 
Investigation of Second-Language Teaching.’ Its conveniently summarized 
findings confirm conclusions long accepted as valid principles in educational 
psychology. For example: 

_ 1, Welearn what we “do.” Instruction that places primary or exclusive emphasis on speak- 
ing will promote greater oral proficiency than instruction which stresses extensive silent read- 
ing, and vice versa. There is no guarantee whatsoever that ability in one use of language will 
automatically develop active ability in another. The most to be expected is that ability to 


speak a language will provide a potential background of interest and experience for learning 
to read or write it more readily later—how readily depends, among other things, on how 
phonetic the language. 

__ 2. The direct route is shortest. In keeping with the principle of “learning what we ‘do’,” it 
follows that skills are achieved best when exercised directly rather than “studied” in terms of 


a. F rederick B. Agard and Harold B. Dunkel, An Investigation of Second-Language Teach- 
ing. Ginn and Company, Boston, Massachusetts, 1948, 344 pages, pages 279-301. 
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superimposed systems of formalized phonetics, etc., that distract time and attention from the 
main business of the meeting—namely, guided practice in the way the skill is to be used in 
real-life situations. Investigations described earlier show that the technical terminology of 
formal grammar is of as limited value to students in achieving correct usage as is phonetics in 
developing correct pronunciation. In other words, a detour, however necessary at times, is 
never the main route. 

3. Every method has a point of diminishing returns. Learning fatigue and consequent loss 
of efficiency resulting from the unvaried overuse of a single device or method are documented 
in the conclusions of the Investigation. The importance of this principle cannot be over- 
emphasized in choosing basic textbooks, drillbooks, or recorded language courses. The point 
of diminishing returns can be gauged only from the reactions of the learners, much as a physi- 
cian judges appropriate dosages from the temperature, blood-count, pulse, etc., of his indi- 
vidual patients. Generalizations on the subject, like “averages,” are only central tendencies 
and never absolutes. Like the sun, moon, and stars, they can give us general compass orienta- 
tion, but never the precise route to a specific goal. 

4. Individual differences are indestructible. All the evidence reported by the Investigation, 
like all previously published findings in the field of subject testing, confirms the view that no 
matter how uniformly regimented the instructional process, at best only a small grouping of 
students will make exactly the same score on any test having reliability and validity adequate 
for measurement purposes. Individual differences in scores will occur no matter how excellent 
the teacher, the textbook, or the course of study, and no matter how impartially uniform the 
assignments, standards, methods, etc., for all students. In comparison with others in the same 
class, therefore, some learners will always be “slow” or even “poor.” No method will ever make 
all learners exactly alike, except possibly homogeneous grouping of identical twins in classes 
limited to a pair. Hence, the teacher of the next century, and the one beyond, is just as likely 
to be annoyed by “poor” students as the teacher of today—despite all the educational “prog- 
ress” that may have taken place in the meantime—if the abolition of individual differences in 
amount or quality of achievement is futilely set up as a goal. 


Improvement in method, if it is equally accessible to all, can only raise 
the achievement of the individual in terms of his own learning rate above 
the point at which he started. It will never equalize or standardize it if 
the method is applied democratically so as to make its benefits equally 
accessible to relatively “poor” and relatively ‘“‘good” students from the 
beginning. The values of improvements in methodology, therefore, do not 
lie in reducing individual differences, but in raising the performance of each 
individual to the end that he may be able to meet life situations more ef- 
fectively than he would have been able to do so without benefit of the in- 
struction. Only when he is preparing for a professional license to practice 
his knowledge or skill on others (as in teaching, law, medicine, engineering, 
etc.), is a minimum standard absolutely essential in the interests of the 
public welfare and safety. The failure to distinguish between professional 
competence and individual development (as equally essential to the public 
good) is particularly conspicuous in American higher education, and re- 
sponsible for much of the confusion in university circles. 

It is not a little strange that the languages, as descendents from the 
“liberal arts” and “humanities,”’ should be among the school subjects most 
eager to find a simple standardized method for producing uniform linguistic 
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products, the way a conveyor belt punches out bolts. Prognosis tests, ability 
grouping, uniform methods, texts, tests, and assignments, and even uni- 
form drill-courses administered by machine have all been enlisted in a des- 
perate effort to achieve the totalitarian regimentation that will ultimately 
convert the teacher into a foreman in an automatic sausage factory. 

Despite the fact that the futile nature of the ambition dooms all such 
efforts from the start, the quest for uniformity continues chasing its own 
tail in verbal circles. If success here is ever to be attained, it will have to be 
achieved with statistical mirrors as an optical illusion visible only in schools. 
Uniform standardized achievement is more likely to materialize in the 
form of a Miracle from on High than by the methods that seek to level out 
the Creator’s handiwork. 

If ‘‘average”’ achievement of groups is to be increased as a means of im- 
proving society, the most promising approach is likely to be in terms of dif- 
ferentiated content and methods, as individualized as a doctor’s prescrip- 
tion, that secure the maximum development of the individual along the 
lines desired. The group average will then be raised as a result of the col- 
lective gains made by the individuals composing the group. just as the 
average life-span of human beings in civilized lands has been increased, 
not by the-same-dose-for-all therapy, nor by blood-letting-for-everyone, 
but by specific diagnosis and treatment of individuals. It is interesting to 
note that even in modern army hospitals where ‘homogeneous grouping”’ 
of patients into wards is practiced in the interests of economy, no physician 
is placed in charge of more cases than he can treat as individuals. No uni- 
formly applied method or device which, because of the indestructibility of 
individual differences, is likely to eliminate as many people as it educates, 
can result in higher average achievement in any realistic societal sense. 
Schools, however, can easily create the illusion of progress by quickly elim- 
inating all whom they find difficult to educate. In such cases, however, does 
not this success come very close to the kind of bull’s-eye marksmanship 
that almost anyone can achieve simply by shooting first and then drawing 
the circles in afterwards? 

Modern guidance programs, and improved methods of individualized 
group instruction already in use in many schools, are important steps in 
the direction proposed. Large classes,'® poor facilities, and heavy teaching 
loads, however, still force the profession unconsciously to seek simple, uni- 
form methods for ease and convenience in handling groups, ard to regard 
as visionary or impractical all mention of more effective ways for motivating 
and improving the learning of individuals. It is, perhaps, as much a weak- 
hess as a virtue on the part of those who make a profession of educating 
the nation’s youth that they are willing to let schools remain less modern 


’° Ellworth Tompkins, Class Size, Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 29 pages. 
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than theaters, factories, hospitals, or restaurants, and to practice on young 
people without insisting upon at least as much training as is required of a 
veterinarian before he is allowed to treat a dog or a cat. 

More important than the invention of new intramural methods at pres- 
ent is increased professional self-respect. No education is more expensive 
than cheap education. Not even the best should be considered too costly 
for a country whose inhabitants spend as much as six thousand million 
dollars a year just to sit in cocktail bars and get numb, and still another 
eight thousand million dollars just to watch the rear end of a horse and their 
money disappear around the race track.’® Socially-minded initiative and 
professional teamwork and self-respect do not seem to have been widely 
stressed as important qualifications of teachers at any level of American 
education. Instead, considerable evidence exists that even departments of 
liberal arts and humanities sometimes confuse education as a life-enriching 
experience with a standardized dehydrating and vacuum-packing process. 
As long as such conditions continue by default of the profession itself, sig- 
nificant progress in world language teaching, as in other educative fields, 
will have difficulty rising above the level of a voluminous paper theology. 

Prognosis. The difficulty of accommodating individual differences in 
large groups—especially in schools which place heavy responsibilities upon 
teachers apart from class instruction—has always inspired the hope that a 
test of language aptitude could be devised for use in selecting, grouping, 
or eliminating students in advance. The generation of the 20’s spent some 
ten years trying to devise practical ways and means for predicting achieve- 
ment in language classes. It is doubtful if any scientific movement in lan- 
guage education ever consumed so much time, effort, and attention with 
such uniformly disappointing results in application.” 

In retrospect, the cause of failure is clearly recognizable. All experiments 
with possible bases for prediction—whether memory-span for digits or 
ability to handle abstract verbal concepts—assumed the existence of a 
specific language talent or linguistic aptitude. It is precisely here that the 
locus of the difficulty probably lay. Since language is the one ability most 
clearly distinguishing man from an animal, and often acquired in surprising 
degree even by imbeciles, the assumption of a specific language talent, apart 
from man’s general ability to learn, is obviously a pretentious postulate. 
To say that a person has no language talent is almost the same as saying 
that he has no capacity for being a human being. The ease with which 


© In 1948 the United States spent $148,000,000, or one dollar per head, for chewing-gum 
alone. Time, February 21, 1949, page 26. To quote Edgar Dale from The News Letter, Ohio 
State University, February 1949, “we spend three times more on liquor and six times more 
on sports and gambling than on education.” 

‘7 Coleman, op. cit., pages 231-236 (Vol. I), 423-440 (Vol. IT). 

Monroe, op. cit., pages 522-524, 655-656, 660, 852; rev. ed., 466-467. 
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language, as an almost universal human capacity, can become confused 
with artificial methods of teaching them in schools, however, led to pre- 
tests of ability in handling grammatical terms. While such tests sometimes 
correlated above .50 with courses making extensive use of grammatical 
nomenclature, the relationship was never significantly higher than that 
existing between achievement in language classes and achievement on 
pre-tests of reading ability in English, English vocabulary, or general intelli- 
gence. Since different teachers, textbooks, and courses of study often drew 
upon entirely different school-made brands of ‘language talent,’”’ no one 
test or criterion of the many devised ever yielded reliable predictions for 
all situations. Moreover, it soon became apparent that no measure of latent 
ability could in itself ever afford an indication of the degree to which an 
individual would later be willing to make use of his resources. For these 
reasons, an actual tryout in a regular language course for a semester or 
year, without penalty of failing grades, seemed to be the only alternative 
that would fit most schools, and the one least likely to lead to such a serious 
reduction in enrollments as to weaken the position of the languages in 
American education. 

During the last fifteen years nothing better has been advocated, beyond 
the desirability of enriching the first year with enough ‘‘consumer values” 
or ‘‘surrender values” to make each semester serve not only as an inviting 
stepping stone to higher levels of achievement, but also as an educative 
experience, complete and worthwhile in itself, for all who discontinue the 
courses before proficiency in reading, writing, or speaking is attained. Al- 
though the latter suggestion has been implemented only in a few postwar 
textbooks, its acceptance is more widespread than before. There is little 
doubt that pre-war courses and textbooks helped to price the languages 
out of the market for many people. Because of the emphasis formerly placed 
on preparatory values in the first two years, the “‘deferred values” of the 
program were often postponed beyond the point where good morale could 
be maintained, and often far beyond the point where most people can afford 
to remain in school. A pardonable, but serious weakness of the languages in 
American secondary education has always been their passion for attempting 
too much in too short a time, and thus creating problems for themselves 
which cannot be solved simply by passing resolutions in favor of more time 
or higher requirements for language study. 

To the extent to which the colleges and universities have contributed 
to keeping the secondary schools in this uncomfortable position, to that 
extent have they done them a serious injustice. To the degree to which 
they have trained teachers almost exclusively in techniques, literary history, 
and formalized linguistics—appropriate only for advanced college students 
—to that degree have they contributed to retarding the development of 
language programs securely rooted in the soil and climate of American 
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secondary education. The European view of class education, formerly 
shared by many departments of foreign languages, has often run so con- 
trary to the American spirit that more confusion than progress has char- 
acterized the teaching of languages in American schools. The desire for 
prognosis tests to select only the talented, and the simultaneous desire to 
“require” foreign language work of nearly everyone, are but symptoms of 
the conflict between contradictory ideologies that have not yet been re- 
solved into a happy compromise.'® There is good reason to believe that the 
history of prognosis, when finally written, will closely resemble the story 
of the farmer who almost suffered nervous prostration from trying to tell 
his geese apart from the ganders. Baffled to the point of despair, he finally 
decided to let them get together and figure it out for themselves—which 
they immediately did without any trouble at all! 

Transfer of training and mental discipline. Investigations into the trans- 
fer of training’® are of particular significance for language teaching, since 
the use of such devices as phonetic script, and of rules phrased in terms of 
a highly specialized nomenclature, take for granted the carryover of in- 
struction in one phase of language into another. The testing program in the 
language arts has been particularly predisposed to assume an automatic 
transfer of training from the classroom into real life. Otherwise, tests of the 
purely “‘silent” uses of language would not so often have been interpreted 
to imply a comparable ability to speak or understand it. Unless a nearly 
100 per cent transfer of training is taken for granted, it is also difficult to 
justify the use of any ‘“‘total score” obtained by addition from separate 
sub-tests of vocabulary, reading, grammar, etc., as a measure of general 
achievement. The overlapping between the sub-tests (e.g., they all have 
vocabulary in common) is so high as to defy translation of the results into 
other than gradebook terms unless a very high degree of transfer is assumed. 

In the field of language, the weight of the evidence shows that transfer is 
much less—and in many cases, almost non-existent—where it is relied upon 
most. It is probably this over-reliance on an automatic carryover that ac- 
counts for the superior results obtained by many investigators from classes 
in which language was acquired by using it, under guidance, as a means for 
securing or imparting information, rather than by reciting it, or studying 
about it in terms of an idiom as foreign to many people as the foreign lan- 
guage itself. 

The most significant recent study to shed light upon the transfer of 
training in the languages is that published in 1949 by Gilbert C. Kettle- 


18 (a) James B. Tharp, “Foreign Language Integration: Extended Remarks of St. Louis 
Panel Members,” The Modern Language Journal, Vol. 21, pp. 115-121, November, 1936. 

(b) Leo L. Rockwell “Dead Teachers of Living Languages,” The Modern Language 
Journal, Vol. XXV. 

19 Monroe, op. cit., 524, 1306-1313; rev. ed., 467-468, 655. 
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camp”? under the title ‘Which Step First?” Although the author was pri- 
marily concerned with the extent to which achievement in one language 
subsequently facilitates or promotes achievement in another, his findings 
have important implications beyond the central thesis of his investigation. 
From a critical review of previous research, and from his own analysis of 
the records of 2600 high school students who had taken two or more foreign 
languages during the twenty-two year period between 1922 and 1944, the 
author draws the following conclusions: 

... The claims that one language warrants being publicized and taught as a preparation 


for a second language cannot be supported on the basis of expected increase in the grade level 
of work in the second language. 

The study of a first language, therefore, must be justified on grounds other than the prepa- 
ration of the student for doing improved work in a second language. 

... It appears that the most economical means of attaining a relatively high grade level 
in a foreign language—as now taught—is to begin the study of that language directly, and not 
devote time and effort to a different subject, no matter how close the apparent relationship of 
the two. 


Similar conclusions are substantiated by the numerous investigations 
that have been made into the value of training in English grammar as a 
preparation for the study of a second language,” as well as by the pub- 
lished research on the carryover within the same language of work in formal 
grammar to ability in reading, writing, or speaking. 

Despite the findings, however, failure to take into consideration the 
“survival of the fittest” in investigating the transfer of training is still 
responsible for optical illusions that many people prefer to cherish as reali- 
ties rather than to dispel. It should be obvious, for example, that students 
who have completed two or more years of a certain language are a more se- 
lect group than an unselected class of beginners, considering the substantial 
rate of elimination that takes place from semester to semester in most 
language courses, as well as in schools generally. That a select group, by 
virtue of higher learning ability or a special interest in the field, will do 
better than a heterogeneous one in any subject, quite apart from either 
method or content, should be taken for granted rather than accepted as 
evidence of a transfer of training, By using exactly the same logic that has 
sometimes been employed to substantiate transfer, it is quite possible to 
prove that the longer a student studies a language—any language by any 
method—the higher will he boost his father’s salary; for length of schooling 
is still less dependent on ability than upon how long parents can afford to 
keep their children in school. If teaching means setting up enough disquali- 
fying hurdles to make sure that those who survive can learn in spite of the 
course of study, textbook, or teacher, then such studies have real value, 

*© Gilbert C. Kettelcamp, Which Step First?, Bureau of Research and Service, College of 


Education, University of Illinois, 1949, 40 pages, pp. 39-40, 
*t Monroe, op. cit., pp. 456-457. 
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but not as proofs either of the transfer of training or of the educative value 
of the field in the sense of developing habits of application or disciplines 
that were not demanded from the start as requirements for survival in the 
class or course. 

Languages in childhood education. Is childhood the best time to learn a 
foreign language? Perhaps, because young children have not developed so 
many inhibitions as older children or adults, nor such “‘set’’ speech habits 
in the mother tongue, investigators have found children more facile than 
adults in reproducing the sounds of a foreign language and in parroting 
spoken sentences. In all other respects, however, children have showed no 
advantage over adults whatsoever in terms of results per unit of working 
time or ‘“‘contact hours” with the language. Indeed, Buswell” found that 
older pupils progressed much more rapidly than younger ones in reading, 
while Thorndike* showed that adults, age 35 or over, made twice the gains 
in language skills in half the time required by young people, age 9-18. Their 
findings are supported by the research of Cheydleur in French, and of Fraser 
and Crawford in Spanish. It is thus evident that either the language learn- 
ing capacity of young children is an illusion, or schools have done more to 
frustrate than to capitalize it. 

Fatal to the development of effective language programs in elementary 
and secondary schools has always been the notion that young people are 
pigmy adults who can be taught adult content by adult methods, provided 
only that things are administered in pigmy-sized doses. Equally frustrating 
has been the pressure from the institution next above to produce children 
premolded to a specific uniform pattern. Unless high schools can find prac- 
tical ways for continuing wherever the elementary schools leave off, and 
colleges can show similar consideration for the secondary schools, the 
chronic maladjustments in American education cannot easily be remedied. 
Inadequate funds for maintaining moderate class sizes, suitable facilities, 
and reasonable teaching loads still force the profession to prefer more con- 
venient ways of schoolkeeping to improved conceptions of education. Until 
this difficulty is overcome, the languages will continue to experience the 
friction caused by trying to fit a curriculum that has grown from the top 
down, to human beings that grow from the bottom up. 

The bearing of the current dilemma on second-language teaching in 
elementary schools, however, cannot be over-emphasized. Despite the 
commendable increase in opportunities for second-language study in the 
lower grades since the war, this wholesome development can be frustrated, 
as it has frequently been in the past, by formalization imposed from above. 
The moment high school teachers demand that the elementary schools 
prepare their pupils to “fit in’ with students who begin the language in the 
ninth or tenth grades, the first step in the direction of frustration has al- 


™ Monroe, op. cit., page 525, rev. ed., 468. 
** Monroe, op. cit., page 525, rev. ed., 468. 
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ready been taken. This danger is so real that every effort should be made 
to avoid it. Defenses are not easily constructed, for high school teachers, 
like everyone working under heavy pressures, are certain to feel inconven- 
ienced by eventually having to accommodate young people who have not 
covered exactly the same material in exactly the same way as their own 
students. 

Although carrying on from wherever the elementary schools leave off is 
the only long-range solution, it is not one that will suit the convenience of 
the secondary schools sufficiently to be acceptable to all. If it is not adopted, 
however, the second-language program in elementary schools can in time 
become so ill-adapted to the maturity level of young people as to convince 
them very early in life that the study of a second language is something 
to be avoided wherever possible in school. The teaching of world languages 
in the elementary grades can either promote their study in American 
education, or kill off interest in them several years earlier than is now 
generally the case. The probabilities at present seem to be approximately 
even in either direction. With enough colleges and universities still en- 
couraging the languages to sterilize themselves into extinction at the 
secondary school level, it is to be hoped that recruits in the campaign of 
destruction will not be too large among high school teachers in their rela- 
tions with the elementary schools. 

Bilingualism. How early in life is it safe for a child to start learning a 
second language? Because of the difficulty of establishing sufficiently 
controlled conditions at the pre-school level to permit of objective research, 
no generalization in terms of averages is possible to date. Biographies of 
great men, such as Sir Francis Galton, indicate that very precocious young 
children, blessed with intelligent parents, can make surprising progress in 
a foreign language. Since biographies are ordinarily written only about 
very exceptional people, however, conclusions derived from them have little 
meaning for childhood education in any broad sense. For this reason, studies 
of child growth and development in bilingual areas of the world are safer 
guides for general education than the exceptional accomplishments of excep- 
tional children in exceptional homes. 

A convenient summary of recent research in the field of bilingualism is 
available in Tireman’s excellent book Teaching S panish-S peaking Children.™ 
Early studies revealed evidence of serious retardation in subsequent school 
work on the part of children who had grown up in such bilingual regions as 
Wales, Belgium, Puerto Rico, or our Spanish-speaking southwest. This 
handicap was attributed in varying degrees to the “stunting” effect of a 
divided language environment, to the very underprivileged social-cultural 
Surroundings in which the children had reached school age, and, with even 


“L. S. Tireman, Teaching Spanish-S peaking Children, University of New Mexico Press, 


an 1948, 218 pages, pp. 17-39. See also Monroe, op. cit., revised edition, 1950, pp. 
~101. 
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greater ease, to inferior native intelligence. Although more appropriate 
methods of teaching children from bilingual homes have recently yielded 
enough evidence to cast doubt on the validity of the foregoing assumptions, 
no general conclusions based on cause-and-effect relationships are available 
for use as guides in answering the question, ‘‘How early in life is it safe 
for a child to start learning a second language?”’ 

An observation that has seemingly passed unnoticed in published inter- 
pretations of test data obtained from bilingual children, however, should 
provide at least a clue to a possible answer: If measures of intelligence, 
as a general capacity to learn, mean anything, then it would seem that 
identical twins with equal intelligence quotients should, other things being 
equal, learn equivalent amounts in equivalent periods of time. Suppose, 
however, that one of the twins is raised in an exclusively English-speaking 
environment and the other in bilingual surroundings—their social-cultural 
advantages being relatively equal in each case. By the end of his fifth year, 
the monolingual child has acquired a vocabulary of 2600 English words. 
In the nature of things he has not learned any foreign words at all. How 
many English words should the other child know who has grown up in an 
equally-divided bilingual environment? Should he, too, know 2600 English 
words, or would his achievement have been just as good as that of his 
monolingual “twin” if by the end of his fifth year he had acquired 1300 
foreign words—a total combined vocabulary of 2600 terms? 

Because comparisons in terms of reliable and valid tests have not been 
possible in circumstances similar to those just mentioned, such data as are 
available have served more to reinforce pre-conceived assumptions than 
to clarify the problem. It should be self-evident, however, that if the mono- 
lingual twin mentioned above should enter a school for English-speaking 
children, he would have a distinct initial advantage over his bilingual 
brother. The latter, by virtue of his more limited vocabulary in English, 
should normally show marked symptoms of “retardation” in competition 
with children of like social-cultural background and intelligence whose 
total linguistic savings were banked in one language rather than divided 
between two banks handling entirely different linguistic currencies at 
variable enchange-rates. 

On the basis of the foregoing considerations, it would seem justifiable 
to draw the following tentative conclusions regarding the maturity level 
at which children may safely start the study of a second language: 


1. Young children whose exceeding precocity in language development places them far 
above the average for their age-group in ability to understand and express themselves in the 
mother tongue may safely be introduced to a second language as soon as they have developed 
a feeling of security in using the vernacular as a medium for expressing their own needs and 
wants. Even for exceedingly precocious children, however, this stage will rarely be attained 
before the middle of the fourth year. 

2. Children whose language development is only average, may profitably postpone 4 
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second language until age eight or nine, lest division of their “linguistic savings” place them at 


a disadvantage later in schools accepting only one type of currency without paying interest or 
dividends on any other. 


3. Children whose language development is retarded or defective may well postpone a 
second language until such time as their more serious handicaps in the mother tongue have 
been remedied. Otherwise, the introduction of a foreign language may serve only to undermine 


with confusion what limited security the child has been able to attain in the art of communica- 
tion. 


The foregoing generalizations naturally do not take into account such 
important considerations as the relative value of teaching a child a second 
language instead of developing some other of his interests, abilities, or 
skills. Neither do they contain suggestions for content or methodology. 
With respect to the latter, it is important only to indicate that any pro- 
cedure involving over-correction or force-feeding at the pre-school or lower 
elementary school levels is probably the wrong method for the particular 
child on whom it is practiced. Since parents are not always good judges of 
the relative abilities and needs of their offspring in relation to other children 
of the same age-group, decisions regarding methodology, as well as the 
age-level at which a particular child may profitably start learning a second 
language, should be made only in collaboration with a competent child 
psychologist wherever one is available. Teachers of English and foreign 
languages in colleges, universities, and high schools are not automatically 
accredited as child psychologists by the American Psychological Associa- 
tion. Their training in this field is usually far below that of certificated 
teachers in the kindergarten-primary and lower elementary grades. 

Implications for curriculum and instruction. Inasmuch as modern re- 
search in the field of language teaching demonstrates the limited effective- 
ness of practices now often used to the exclusion of more profitable pro- 
cedures, a review of the findings is of little consequence apart from a con- 
sideration of promising alternatives. In the light of new-type programs that 
have already proved their worth in forward-looking schools and colleges, 
the following recommendations would seem to find support not only in 
tested theory and research, but also in practice: 


1. Organizing courses of study in terms of graded “consumer values” or “surrender values” 
in such a way that each unit may serve as an inviting stepping-stone to higher levels of achieve- 
ment and still be worthwhile in itself. 

2. Sharpening the linguistic skills from the start on content worth reading, writing, or 
talking about from the viewpoint of its contribution to the social-civic and cultural aims of 
American public education. 

3. Supplying explanations in good every day English during special question-box periods 
when (1) solicited by the student, or (2) needed by him to overcome such personal difficulties 
as he has experienced in attempting to pronounce, read, write, or speak the language. 

4. Transforming class-recitation periods to consultation-workshop periods from time to 


time to facilitate guidance of individuals or small groups on the basis of their particular needs 
or difficulties. 
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5. Testing all linguistic and social-cultural outcomes proposed as aims or objectives—e.g., 
increased use of attitudes tests, cultural insight tests, aural comprehension tests, and rating 
scales of oral fluency. 

6. Reserving purely college preparatory work in high schools for seniors who are com- 
mitted to entering a certain college, or to taking a particular qualifying examination within the 
next twelve months—i.e., deferring all “deferred values” as long as they are deferrable. 

7. Using special tests of vocabulary and grammatical constructions only as diagnostic 
tests for locating possible causes of weakness in reading, aural comprehension, or written and 
oral composition. 

8. Using highly self-instructional basic textbooks to enable gifted or especially interested 
students to work ahead at their own speed, and to conserve the teacher’s time for guiding, 
differentiating, and refereeing active practice in the language itself instead of wasting it on 
repeated explanation of the “meaning of the explanation” in English. 

9. Allowing teachers the choice of any one of three to five basic textbooks as a means of 
achieving the objectives defined in the course of study. There is little point to writing a course 
of study if all students and teachers in a particular school or schoo] system are required to fol- 
low exactly the same text. 

10. Making a thorough, timely review of relevant research, as summarized in such con- 
veniently accessible sources as the Encyclopedia of Educational Research and Mental Measure- 
ments Yearbook,™ an inescapable professional obligation and responsibility of all who teach 
languages at any level before they make changes of any kind in courses of study, tests, text 
books, methods, or requirements. 

11. Cooperating with other teachers to secure appropriate facilities for language study in 
the way of audiovisual aids. filing cabinets, classroom libraries of magazines and books, record- 
ing, listening, and viewing rooms, and teaching quarters in which a distinctive and inviting 
atmosphere can be created. 


All the recommendations, except the last, are within the power of lan- 
guage teachers themselves to implement. Recommendation 11, however, 
requires the united cooperation of all teachers at all levels of schooling in 
securing more adequate public support for education. Improved facilities 
for one group of teachers are not likely to be obtained except as a share of 
improved facilities for all. Until this point is translated into action, progress 
in implementing recommendation 11 will be slow, indeed. Like all organiza- 
tions of intellectuals caught on the stormy seas of world-wide unrest, the 
profession of education is in urgent need of enough ballast in fortitude to 
prevent the Good Ship of Culture from capsizing with rectitude, solem- 
nitude, and platitude. 


WALTER V. KAULFERS 
University of Illinois 


* (a) Walter S. Monroe, Editor, Encyclopedia of Educational Research, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1941, 1344 pages. 

(b) Oscar Krisen Buros, Editor, The Third Mental Measurements Yearbook, Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 1949, 1047 pages. 

26 For an example of forward-looking recommendations, see the Report by a Committee of 
the New York City Board of Education, The Place and Function of Modern Languages in the 
Public Schools, Theodore Huebener, Editor, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 2, New York, 
April 1, 1949. Reproduced in Hispania, Vol. 32, No. 1, pp. 81-95, February, 1949. 
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A Cultural Link Between Nineteenth- 


Century Germany and the 
Arkansas Ozarks* 


T THE beginning of this paper I should explain that it deals with a 
subject mentioned in a footnote to an article that is to appear, I 
understand, in the next number of the Arkansas Historical Quarterly.’ In 
the article I could do no more than make a footnote reference; this paper 
gives me the opportunity to develop something of the story behind the 
footnote. In a few places material used in the article is reused in this paper, 
but the repetition has been held down to the minimum necessary. 

In 1862 a publishing house in Leipzig, Germany, announced the publi- 
cation of a collection of short stories, the title of which may be translated 
simply as Stories of the Strange and Unusual. I have no evidence to indicate 
that the publication of this collection of stories was looked upon at the 
time as an unusual event. What the German critics had to say about the 
stories making up the series, I do not know. One may safely assume, how- 
ever, that no great host of the critics were eloquent in their praise. The 
third story in the group is the one this paper is concerned with; and the 
critics, if any of them even singled it out for particular consideration, may 
have dismissed it as little more than an ordinary, run-of-the-mill effort 
into which were woven certain not unusual strands of romance, legend, 
and fantasy. 

Now, eighty-nine years after the critics did their best, or worst, that 
story lives on, immortalized along with Storm’s Jmmensee, Riehl’s Der 
Fluch der Schoenheit, and a few others, as one of the classic simple stories 
written by nineteenth-century German men of letters. 

Here is an inadequate and necessarily brief summary of the story, to 
which its author gave the title Germelshausen, the name of an imaginary 
village written of as located in a mountainous region of Germany: 

In the fall of one of the years in the decade of the 1840’s, a young artist 
wandered rather aimlessly along a mountain road that had led him into 
an unfamiliar valley, one he had never visited before. As he strolled along, 

* A paper read at the annual meeting of the Arkansas Historical Association, Arkansas 
State College, Jonesboro, April 27, 1951. 


‘ Cf. The Arkansas Historical Quarterly, Vol. X, No. 1 (Spring, 1951), p.7, Footnote No. 2. 
* Heimliche und Unheimliche Geschichten. 
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at times almost heartsick, wondering if he would come at a convenient 
time to a village tavern where he could get food and drink, he saw at some 
distance ahead the figure of a young girl sitting at one side of the trail he 
was following. Seeing the young artist as he came down the trail, the girl 
sprang up and ran to meet him. As she came nearer, however, she recog- 
nized him as a stranger, stopped abruptly, and offered shy apologies. She 
was, she explained, waiting for her sweetheart who was supposed to come 
over from his home in a neighboring village. 

After a few minutes of casual conversation, the girl, given the name 
Gertrude in the story, invited the young man, Arnold, to her home in the 
village for the mid-day meal, explaining her invitation by saying that the 
village tavern was not of the best and that her father would be happy to 
have the young artist as a guest. Together the young man and the girl 
went to her home, where the artist met her father and was royally welcomed. 
In the afternoon, and after a pleasant, although betimes animated, conver- 
sation at the dinner table, the two young people strolled through the village 
of Germelshausen, where the artist was interested to observe the strange 
customs of its inhabitants no less than the unusual architectural types repre- 
sented by its houses. Also he was aware that a fog, or smoke, called the earth- 
smoke by the girl, continued to hang over the whole valley. 

Near the edge of the village they met a procession of people returning 
from graveside services at the cemetery, just beyond the village where the 
body of one of the villagers had been laid to rest not many minutes before. 
Impressed by the obvious intelligence and sincerity of the girl, the young 
man thought it strange, as he learned from her conversation, that she had 
never seen a railroad, that she knew nothing of the telegraph or any other 
of the more recent inventions. 

The two young people continued their slow way until they came to the 
little cemetery. There the girl walked to a simple grave stone and, her 
voice breaking, explained that it marked the grave of her mother. Arnold 
stooped to read the graven inscription: ‘Anna Maria Berthold, née Stieglitz, 
born December 1, 1188, died December 2, 1224. ...’’ He straightened up 
and looked at the girl, his face registering amazement. “‘Surely not your 
mother,” he said, “but the great-grandmother of one of your remote ances- 
tors.” “No,” the girl replied simply, ‘‘my own mother.”’ Without question- 
ing the girl further, but suspecting that an error had been made by the 
stone carver, Arnold walked among other grave stones, only to find carved 
on them such early dates as 900, 930 A. D. 

Back in the village the artist was invited by the girl and her father to 
attend the village festival and dance in the evening. Partly in response to 
the insistence of the girl’s father, Arnold accepted the invitation, thinking 
that after the dance he would go to the village tavern and there spend the 
rest of the night. In the dance and festival hall he moved freely and easily 
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among the assembled guests, impressed by the friendliness of all the 
villagers, but noting at the same time that their habits of speech and dress 
seemed strange indeed. When the music began, it too sounded strange and 
unfamiliar to him. By the time the bell in the nearby church tower tolled 
the hour of eleven, the dancers and spectators were in a state of high 
excitement. 

At an intermission, the young artist had walked into the dining room. 
Thinking of his mother at home far away, he picked up a glass of wine, 
emptying it as a toast and greeting to her. A few minutes later Gertrude 
suddenly asked, ‘‘To whom did you drink?” Surprised by the question, 
Arnold hesitated, then answered frankly, ‘‘To my mother.” From that 
moment on the girl’s whole manner changed: she became quiet and visibly 
serious. 

Several minutes before twelve she came to him, took his arm, and 
asked him to go with her. Through the dark streets of the village she led 
him back to her house, disappeared a few minutes, and returned with his 
little bundle of luggage. Again, and without saying a word, she led him 
through the deserted streets. Just beyond the outer limits of the village 
she turned left into a path that led them to a little round hill. There, 
fighting back her emotions only with difficulty, she left the astounded and 


protesting young man with the injunction that he was not to move from 
2 the spot until the church bell had completed its tolling of midnight. Then, 
| she told him, he was to return to her at the door of the dance hall. 
At the first stroke of the bell at midnight, the weather changed sud- 
d denly. A storm blew up, the lights of the village went out, and for several 
T minutes Arnold dared not leave the spot where Gertrude had left him. 
The storm over, he sought the village, remembering the girl’s instructions, 
e but nowhere in the darkness was he able to find even one of the village’s 


landmarks. For hours he searched, part of the time wading around in the 
mud and water of a swamp. At daybreak, almost exhausted, he came to a 


Z, hill and there lay down on dry ground, soon falling asleep. 

up When he awoke, hours later, a woodsman was standing nearby. His 
ur first thoughts on the village, Arnold inquired how he might find his way 
eS- back to Germelshausen. Obviously agitated, even frightened at the refer- 
yn- ence to the village, the forester took his pipe from his mouth, looked almost 
he wildly about, and stammered that no one could know how many fathoms 
ved below the surface of the ground the unfortunate village lay; that it had 


disappeared centuries before, adding, however, that local legend would have 
it reappear once in a century. The bewildered young man argued and 
protested earnestly, but at last he was convinced that the village could not 
ing be found. The story ends with the heart-broken young artist walking 
the slowly and resignedly away; and as he went over the crest of the mountain 
sily and started down the slope that led away from the valley in which had 
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been Germelshausen, he stopped, looked back, and in his thoughts bade 
farewell to the girl who had saved him from the fate of going down with 
the sunken village. 

This is a meeting of the Arkansas Historical Association, not of the 
Modern Language Association, and the question is pertinent, What does 
this story, written in the German language, for German readers, with its 
ostensible German setting, have to do with Arkansas and the Arkansas 
Ozarks? The answer is simple: The background of the Germelshausen was 
not a mythical village in a valley region of Germany, but was in reality a 
two-mile area in the upper White River Valley, in the southwestern part 
of Madison County, Arkansas. Arnold, the young artist, was the story’s 
author; Gertrude was Sophie Konwell, a girl whom the author had known 
in the months of December, 1841, and January and February, 1842, when 
he had lived with a Konwell family seven weeks in the valley. 

It is probable that thousands of readers, in Europe and elsewhere, who 
have enjoyed the story over the years thought little of its origin, assuming 
that the literary artist who wrote it had somehow withdrawn himself 
into an empyrean of the imagination, a never-never land to which only the 
artist has entrée, where by some mysterious catalysis of the imagination he 
was able to transmute fancy into the reality of a short story. Such was 
certainly not the case in the preparation of the Germelshausen. 

On the basis of known facts, and within the limits of safe probabilities, 
it is now possible to reconstruct much of the story’s inception. In late 
1861 and early 1862 its author, Friedrich Gerstaecker, was living quietly 
(one of the few times in his life when he lived so) at Rosenau, near Koburg, 
Germany. Saddened because of a death in his family several months before, 
he spent much of his time assembling and restudying his old diaries, letters, 
and travel journals, writing, and following closely such reports of the 
American Civil War as were carried by German newspapers. He was forty- 
five years of age; possibly he was beginning to suffer from a circulatory 
condition that contributed to his sudden death in the spring of 1872. 
Quiet living, the urge to write, and his interest in the Civil War caused him 
to reread the diaries and journals of his travels in the United States in 
the years from 1837 to 1843, the greater number of which dealt with his 
adventures and experiences in the then new and frontier state of Arkansas 
from 1838 to 1842. Among them was his lengthy account of how, late in 
the afternoon of Christmas Eve, 1841, with darkness settling around, he, 
a stranger and foreigner, had gone to the log-cabin home of a Konwell 
family, on the north bank of White River, in Madison County, Arkansas, 
and there was welcomed with a friendliness and hospitality he was never 
to forget; of how the “slender young girl,’ Sophie Konwell, had stood 
back shyly as introductions were made; of how he had lived seven weeks 
with the Konwells very much as if he were a member of the family. 
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There was the old journal that detailed the account of his sanguinary 
fight with a bear (an encounter in which his hunting companion was killed 
and in which Gerstaecker was painfully wounded), the harrowing night 
in the woods alone, his being carried back on horseback to the house by 
Konwell, the care given him by members of the Konwell family in the days 
when he was recovering from his wounds, his reluctant decision to leave 
the valley and the home where he had been treated so kindly, the pleas 
of Konwell that he continue to live with the family and teach the com- 
munity’s little school or that he become a settled farmer in the valley. He 
read on: In his diary he had written that he had once thought seriously 
of settling down in the region, thereby cutting himself off from Europe, 
whose social and political injustices he hated. The old journals of his 
Ozarks experiences ended with a description of the feelings of sadness with 
which he took leave of the Konwells, and of the heavy thoughts that 
hovered in his mind as he rode away, early one morning in the middle of 
February, 1842, following the mountain road that led across the Boston 
Divide and on to the town of Ozark, on the Arkansas River. 

In these records of thoughts, feelings, and experiences of twenty years 
before, a subtle, keenly-perceptive literary mind, now sharpened by addi- 
tional years of travel, observation, and writing, was able to see, ready- 
made, the outline of a remarkable story. What remained was the problem 
of incidents and their arrangement. This he solved by going back over not 
only his Ozarks journals, but diaries of weeks he had spent on or near 
Fourche la Fave’ in Yell and Perry counties, Arkansas, as well, using here 
one experience or observation written of, there another, with an occasional 
use of a literary invention. His own artist’s mind could easily cope with 
the problem of setting the incidents up in the order needed to provide con- 
tinuity of action. 

The phenomenon of earth-smoke, or fog, overhanging village and valley 
he found referred to in his journals wherein he had written of the clouds 
that blew in over White River Valley from the north-west, settling down 
into it like ‘‘an old sack.’’ (Incidentally, my colleague, Professor Benjamin 
F. Capps, and I have in recent months encountered fog difficulties as we 
attempted to take photographs in the vicinity of the old Konwell place.) 
The artist’s observation in the story that swallows no longer inhabited the 
village of Germelshausen may well have been suggested by a diary entry 
of February, 1842, in which Gerstaecker complained that the game— 
especially the wild turkey—in nearby hunting grounds was almost deci- 
mated. The strange command of the girl’s father, written into the story, 
that the artist should take no pencil sketch of the girl from the village 





* A small river that rises in the Ouachita mountains in the western part of Arkansas. It 


flows toward the east, fmally emptying into the Arkansas River at a point very near the center 
of the state. 
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unless there was sketched in on the same sheet a drawing of a funeral 
procession passing the house represents the psychological association of 
pleasant and unpleasant memories that Gerstaecker had taken with him 
as he left the valley: pleasant memories of his seven weeks with the Kon- 
wells, marred and shadowed by unpleasant memories of the tragic death 
of his hunting companion, the young Englishman Erkswine, in a bear 
fight near Hurricane Creek the afternoon of February 1, 1842, and the cold- 
blooded way in which the body of his friend was buried the next morning, 
about two weeks before Gerstaecker left the White River region and went 
back to old haunts near Fourche la Fave in Yell County. The dance scene 
was taken, I suspect, from his diary description of a Fourth of July dance 
he had once attended a few miles east of the town Perryville, Arkansas. 
(It is possible, too, that he was familiar with Edgar Allan Poe’s story, 
The Masque of the Red Death.) 

There have been Gerstaecker students before my time who have sug- 
gested that the Germelshausen was, at least in part, inspired by its author’s 
Ozarks experiences. But the incident in the story that has proved to be 
especially baffling is the (to many minds) fanciful turn that has the village 
to sink from view. Some have explained it as a special use of the old Kyfi- 
haeuser legend, traditionally so dear to the German heart; others as 
meaningless fantasy spun out in the imagination of the author. Both 
interpretations, while giving credit to Gerstaecker as a resourceful romancer, 
overlook the one thing that is of most worth and value to the social and 
cultural historian, namely, that he was a realistic, hard-headed observer 
and authentic recorder of the social and cultural characteristics of people 
among whom he lived. In the first twenty years of his life he had known 
the sophisticated, metropolitan culture of Hamburg, Kassel, Dresden, 
Leipzig, in his native Germany. At the age of twenty-five he was a guest 
in the isolated, remote White River Valley in Madison County, Arkansas. 
There on a hunters’ frontier complicated by the intrusion of a settled- 
village phase of social economy, his keen sense of comparative cultures 
made him aware that he was living among people whose social plane was 
much simpler, much earlier in an ascending scale of human culture as the 
process of culture can be traced through by an historian. 

In the language of the social historian, Gerstaecker had gone back in 
terms of a culture time scale when he went into the Ozarks, into an earlier 
cultural and social milieu than that in which his contemporary German 
readers lived or even knew much about. Had he yielded to Konwell’s 
appeals that he settle down as a permanent resident among the people ia 
the White River Valley, he would have, in a sense, sunk into an earlier 
culture pattern which, as the death date on the grave stone of the girl's 
mother (in the story) indicates, Gerstaecker associated with mountainous 
regions in the old German states in the thirteenth century. 
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Thus the story is one illustrating the use of culture symbols, in which 
a young artist, Gerstaecker himself, wandered into an earlier cultural age 
on the Arkansas frontier, where he was for a time perilously near sinking 
into a new living plane, but from which he was saved by the unselfish efforts 
of a girl, Sophie Konwell, that he might go back to his mother and to the 
later and more complicated social plane that was his by nurture. His 
escape from the cultural level of the valley is the theme of the story, and 
this culture is symbolized by the village of Germelshausen. By using the 
dramatic device of the sinking village, Gerstaecker was able to represent 
the disappearance of the valley plane of culture behind him as he left the 
Konwells and rode over the Boston Divide. The girl’s part in his escape 
was seemingly romantic invention, for nowhere in his journals does Ger- 
staecker even hint that Sophie Konwell had any influence on his decision 
to leave the valley. To give the credit to the girl, twenty years later, lent 
the romantic turn needed to translate memories of his weeks with the Kon- 
wells into a good story. And to have the girl effect his escape in nowise 
altered the cultural symbolism he used in the story. 

Suppose that the author could again visit the White River Valley area 
that he used as the locale of this now classic story—as I have done and as 
you can do. From Little Rock he could go toward the north-west on a 
highway that would take him to the town of Ozark. Turning north at 
Ozark and following a graveled state-road he would cross the Boston 
Divide, of which he once wrote much; and about twenty-nine miles north 
of Ozark he would come to the place where the road he had been following 
intersects the state-road going up the valley from Fayetteville. Should he 
turn left into the Fayetteville road, he would pass, minutes later, the 
community’s old cemetery, with its earliest graves marked, as in the days 
when he lived with the Konwells, with flat, simple sandstones. Little more 
than a mile farther down the road he could stop at an old log-house, itself 
probably more than a century old, in which a kindly, white-haired hill 
man named Donahue lives. From the house the author could walk toward 
the north-west for a distance of less than three hundred yards, crossing a 
field and meadow, and come to White River. Should he cross the river 
there, he would be again (after an interval of one hundred and nine years) 
in the Konwell field, bounded on two sides by the steep, tree-covered 
mountains that he wrote of in his diaries of 1841 and 1842. But the old 
log-cabin of the Konwells he would not see; no old settler in the region 
with whom I have talked remembers when a house stood within the field.‘ 

Now, if he should walk back to the road—a distance of approximately 
two hundred yards—and follow it toward the west for almost exactly a 
mile, he would come to the place where the old Ozark trail (now a county- 


‘ For an explanation of how the location of the Konwell field was determined, vide The 
Arkansas Historical Quarterly, Vol. X, No. 1 (Spring, 1951), pp. 1-6. 
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road) turns away from the main road. This is the trail over which he rode 
away in February, 1842, after he had bidden farewell to the Konwells; 
and the trail, as it leaves the state-road, turns to the left as did the path 
in the story over which the girl at midnight led the young artist from the 
village minutes before the catastrophe. If from some spot within the first 
hundred yards of the Ozark road he should look toward the north-west, 
he would see, at a distance of only a few hundred yards, a village of two 
stores, a post office, a filling station and garage, and a few dwellings. 
Upon inquiry he would find it to be the quite real little town of Combs, 
Arkansas, not the mythical village of Germelshausen which he placed 
less than a mile to the east in his famous story of 1862. 

That some of the writings of Gerstaecker should be, in his lifetime, chal- 
lenged by a whole school of critics in Germany is not a source of surprise 
to the social historian. But the judgment of some that Gerstaecker was 
enamored of the mean, the fantastic, even the brutish, is so manifestly un- 
just that it points up the need for a reorientation of critical studies about 
him, a reorientation in the direction of studying his writings against the 
background of the social and cultural patterns of people among whom he 
lived on his travels, and in terms of his own experiences among peoples of 
varying cultural levels. The interpretation of his Germelshausen made in 
this paper shows how Gerstaecker, by ingenious use of cultural symbolism, 
could translate his own memories of experiences and his acute social and 
cultural observations into the form of a short story that long baffled critics 
who knew little or nothing about the characteristic social and cultural con- 
ditions on the Arkansas frontier that Gerstaecker had observed so closely 
and meaningfully. 

CLARENCE EVANS 

Northeastern State College 

Tahlequah, Oklahoma 
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Phonemics and Pronunciation Tests 


INTRODUCTION 


HE rapid development of phonemic theory and practice carries 

strong implications for tests of pronunciation especially in foreign 
languages. I have explored some of those implications and find that phone- 
mics can provide a basis for solving some of the knottiest problems in this 
difficult area of testing. 

Present practice in oral-aural tests shows lack of workable criteria of 
what is meant by pronunciation and the role it plays in speaking and 
listening. The oral production tests of the Investigation of the Teaching 
of a Second Language, for example, are said to use “‘intelligibility” as “the 
major criterion,’ the same criterion which is characterized as a “very 
fluctuating one’” in the description of their tests in English as a foreign 
language. Vocabulary and structure, elements which are common to both 
reading and speaking, were considered in the preparation of the oral tests, 
but pronunciation was not recognized as requiring similar treatment. 

It may be thought that since the students’ responses are oral, pronunci- 
ation is automatically a part of them. But pronunciation problems are 
specific matters that will not be sampled adequately unless a systematic 
attempt is made to deal with them. Such an attempt is not apparent in the 
oral tests of the Investigation. 

Other tests show similar practices. Kaulfers in his partially standardized 
scale to measure oral fluency in Spanish speaks of an “oral readiness” as 
“the very basis of fluency,” but he actually selected items on the basis of 
“specific real-life situations,” vocabulary, and syntactical range.* Pro- 
nunciation does not appear to have been taken into account systematically 
in the preparation of the scale. 

Both the tests of the Investigation and Kaulfer’s scale give instructions 
for considering pronunciation in scoring the responses. The instructions 
however show lack of clear workable criteria of what is meant by pronuncia- 
tion and we must expect the scoring to be largely subjective. Here are 
sample instructions from the tests of the Investigation: 


2—Sufficiently approaches native speech to be completely understandable. 


' F. B. Agard and H. B. Dunkel, An Investigation of Second-Language Teaching. Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 1948, p. 56. 

? Ibid., p. 252. 

* W. V. Kaulfers, “Wartime Developments in Modern-Language Achievement Testing,” 
Modern Language Journal; Vol. 28, 1944, pp. 140-41. 
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1—Can be understood, though with difficulty, because there are sounds which 


he does not utter correctly. 
O0—Would not be understood by natives because his pronunciation is so 


different from theirs.‘ 


The following are instructions from Kaulfer’s scale: 


1. Partially intelligible 
... The response is either incomplete, or exceedingly hard to understand 


because of poor pronunciation or usage. 


2. Intelligible but labored 
... The delivery is hesitating, or regressive, but does not contain amusing 


or misleading errors in pronunciation or usage.’ 


When is pronunciation so different from that of natives that the speaker 
would not be understood by them? And what natives are we to take as 
guides? How can we tell if those particular natives would or would not 
understand? What is “poor pronunciation”? What is “‘regressive”’ delivery 
that does not contain “amusing” errors in pronunciation? These are not 
rhetorical questions. They need to be answered by the conscientious ex- 
aminer and they should be answered the same way by all examiners. 

The report of the Investigation admits that in Part II of their tests 
“despite the rating scale supplied, examiners necessarily relied on the 
standards of excellence they were accustomed to set for their own students 
with respect to fluency, vocabulary, pronunciation and grammar.’ The 
fact is that the implications of phonemics were not considered in the 
preparation and scoring of the oral tests. 

It is true that aural comprehension tests were administered extensively 
by the Investigation, but only in French did “phonetic accuracy” form a 
significant part of one of the tests. The aural comprehension series was 
designed pretty much like conventional tests without systematically 
taking pronunciation into account. Troublesome sound contrasts will not 
be adequately sampled in multiple-choice items unless the items actually 
forge a choice based on those contrasts. 

Sees and Tharp pioneered in the use of “phonetic accuracy” 
tests,’ and Greenleaf worked on a reading test for pronunciation.* Phone- 
mics was in its infancy then and in selecting the problems to be tested they 
had to rely on the hit-or-miss observation and description of common errors. 


4 Op. Cit., p. 58. 

5 Kaulfers, Op. Cit., p. 144. 

° Agard and Dunkel, Op. Cit., pp. 99-100. 

7 O. K. Lundeberg, ‘““Recent Developments in Audition-Speech Tests,” Modern Language 
Journal, Vol. 14, 1929, p. 200. 

8 J. H. Greenleaf, “French Pronunciation Tests,” Modern Language Journal, Vol. 13, 
1929, pp. 534-37. 
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With the use of phonemic analysis we can locate all the problems and 
describe accurately what is involved in each one of them. 


IMPLICATIONS OF PHONEMICS FOR TESTS OF PRONUNCIATION 


The first and major implication of phonemic theory and analysis for 
tests of pronunciation is based on the linguistic fact that some differences 
in sound are phonemic, i.e. significant, and others are not. On the basis of 
phonemic analysis we are able to locate and describe the sounds that are 
used in a given language to differentiate words and therefore sentences. 
We thus know what is important for testing purposes, that is, what is part 
of the phonemic structure of the language as opposed to what is simply 
a matter of personal or even foreign accent. We no longer have to depend 
on whether listener X or Y will understand; we simply set out to determine 
whether or not the student uses the significant elements of the language 
as they operate in the sound system of that language. In English, for 
example, we set out to determine if the student makes the contrast between 
/b/ and /v/ as in boat and vote, or between /d/ and /%8/ as in day and they. 
It is not a matter of determining whether or not his /d/ sufficiently approxi- 
mates that of native speakers; it is a matter of whether or not his /d/ is 
a stop and not a fricative since that is a deciding feature in the contrast 
with /8/ in the sound system of English—not so in Spanish for example. 

A second implication is based on the relatively few phonemes found in 
any of the known languages. Bloomfield states that “the number of simple 
primary phonemes in different languages runs from about fifteen to about 
fifty.”® The implication for testing pronunciation is that we can sample the 
entire range of the sound system of a language in a single reasonably sized 
test. 

What I am advocating then is that we begin with a phonemic analysis 
of the sound system of the language and that on the basis of that analysis 
we construct tests that will measure control of that sound system. Such a 
procedure makes the tests independent of any textbooks that might be 
used. It makes them fair for comparisons with control groups since the test 
content is not.based on what might or might not be taught but on the 
language itself. This procedure alone would give us better tests and more 
objective scoring. 

But we can actually do very much better. In learning the sound system 
of a foreign language one finds sounds that are physically similar to those of 
the native language, that structure similarly to them, and that are similarly 
distributed. “Learning” of such phonemes occurs by simple transfer with- 
out difficulty. On the other hand, one also finds sounds that are not part 


* Leonard Bloomfield, Language. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1933, p. 90. Italics in 
the original. 
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of the sound system of the native language, that structure differently, or 
that are differently distributed. Learning of these occurs more slowly, and 
difficulty with them is more persistent. The former sounds are of no signifi- 
cance for our tests since the student knows them if he knows his native 
language. The latter are the really important ones. What we need then is to 
compare the sound system of the foreign language with the sound system 
of the native language to obtain the most efficient list of pronunciation 


problems for a test. 


PRACTICAL PROCEDURES FOR PROBLEM ANALYSIS 


I have set up some practical procedures to arrive at such a list of pro- 
nunciation problems. These procedures are not intended as a rigid step by 
step approach but as a simple summing up of the important things to do 
in such work. They include three steps as follows: 

Step 1: Find or prepare a linguistic analysis of the sound system of the 
language to be learned and a similar description of the language of the 
learner. It is crucial to find a good description. As a rule we will not be able 
to use the descriptions found in ordinary textbooks since except for those 
which have made use of scientific linguistic data the descriptions are not 
complete or accurately stated. 

Step 2: Compare the sound system of the foreign language with that 
of the native language phoneme by phoneme in order to locate and describe 
the points of difficulty. The comparison of each phoneme should include 
the following three queries: (1) Does the native language have a similar 
phoneme? If it does not, we have located a point of difficulty. (2) If it does 
have a similar phoneme, is the physical shape of the variants similar? If 
the variants are not similar, do they structure differently? If they do, we 
have again located a point of difficulty. And (3) is the phoneme similarly 
distributed? 

Let me illustrate. In comparing the sound system of English with that 
of Kusien, a language spoken by about 2000 people in the eastern-most of 
the Caroline Islands, I would find that English /b/ has no counterpart in 
that language. Similarly I would find that English 7d/ and /g/ are also with- 
out parallel phonemes in Kusien.'° These would then be points to be included 
in the list of problems to be tested. 

In comparing English with Spanish I would check the phoneme /d/ and 
would find a reasonably similar phoneme in Spanish. I would then ask the 
second question, is the physical shape ofits variants similar? Spanish has 
a stop variant [d] and a fricative variant [3]. The fricative variant approxi- 
mates English /3/. We can assume that Spanish speakers will transfer their 
entire /d/ phoneme and thus automatically produce [6] in certain environ- 


‘” Harold F. Hanlin, unpublished term paper. University of Michigan, 1951. 
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ments. For testing purposes the problem is the production of the stop [d] 
in the environments where Spanish speakers automatically use the fricative 
variant [8] of their phoneme /d/. 

In comparing French with English we would find that French /2Z/ has 
a parallel English phoneme /2/. We would find that its variants would not 
cause any particular difficulty. But in asking the third question, is the 
phoneme similarly distributed?, we would notice that in French it appears 
at the beginning of words and in English it does not. English speakers will 
transfer their /Z/ phoneme with its limitations into French and will thus 
have difficulty with word initial /Z/ in French. 

By comparing the combinations in which each phoneme appears we 
would discover also the sequences that will constitute difficulties. It is, 
however, more economical to describe syllable structure or some other 
sequence unit, and the comparison of the sequence patterns of the two 
languages will reveal these sequence problems. 

Step 3: This step may sometimes be combined with Step 2. It consists 
in describing the contrasts that will be most troublesome once the points 
of difficulty have been located. In the example from Kusien the English 
contrast between /b/ and /p/ would be troublesome because a decisive 
difference is that of voicing and voicing is not used in Kusien to separate 
consonant phonemes. 

In the example from Spanish the most difficult contrast is determined 
by the fact that the Spanish speaker’s [3] variant of the phoneme /d/ 
structures as a separate phoneme /08/ in English. The Spanish speaker will 
therefore have difficulty producing and hearing the contrast between /d/ 
and /8/ in the environments where he automatically uses [3] as a variant 
of his /d/. In fact, he will have difficulty with /3/ in the environments 
where Spanish /d/ is a stop [d] and with English /d/ where Spanish /d/ 
is a fricative [3]. 

In the example of the English speaker learning French he would have 
difficulty with the contrast between /8/ and /z/ at the beginning of words. 

When we have compared the entire sound system of the foreign language 
including the secondary or supra-segmental phonemes of pitch and stress, 
we will then have a list of what we need to test. Without this kind of a 
list we cannot hope to have fully satisfactory pronunciation tests. With 
such a list we can then use all our ingenuity to find ways to measure the 
control of those problems by the students, and it is surprising what progress 
can be made when the problem is so clearly defined. I shall now proceed to 
describe some techniques for the actual testing of pronunciation. These 
techniques are aimed at sampling the entire sound system of the foreign 
language if possible and at rather formal testing situations. For convenience 
I shall divide them into more or less direct techniques and more or less 
indirect techniques of checking pronunciation. The direct techniques 
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divide quite naturally into techniques to test hearing of the significant 
sound contrasts and techniques to test production of the sound system. 


TECHNIQUES TO TEST HEARING OF THE SOUNDS OF A LANGUAGE 


There have been a number of attempts to use written symbols to test 
the hearing of foreign speech sounds. These techniques consist generally 
in having the student listen to a word or phrase and then select from two 
or more written choices the one he thinks he has heard. Lundeberg and 
Tharp used ordinary spelling in their French test,!!' Marckwardt” and also 
Reed" used Arabic numerals in English perception tests to get away from 
the problems of irregular English spelling. In the English Language Insti- 
tute, L. L. Rockwell used ordinary spelling and C. Michalski used a 
phonemic alphabet in English tests of perception. The use of ordinary spell- 
ing is troublesome in languages like English which do not have a simple 
and regular phonemic writing. The use of a phonemic alphabet brings in 
the extraneous factor of the knowledge of that alphabet by the students so 
that we don’t really know if an item is missed because of weakness in 
hearing the sound contrast or in handling the alphabet. 

One can also test perception of sound contrasts by reading an utterance 
to the student and having him check a response that shows he understands 
it. I used pictures to force a choice between words that differed only as to 
the sound contrast being tested. For example I would read ‘She is watching 
the baby” and the student had to choose between a picture of a woman 
waiching a baby and one of a woman washing a baby. These techniques 
are of course limited to the vocabulary of the student. 

Because of the limitations of the above techniques we kept searching 
for a better one and it was Lloyd Swift of the English Language Institute 
staff who tried the idea of comparing sound with sound and asking the 
student if two words read to him were the same or different. This is the most 
fruitful departure in perception testing to my knowledge. In evaluating this 
technique statistically I found, however, that guessing reduced its reli- 
ability considerably. For example, 125 items showed a reliability of .73. 
On the basis of the statistical analysis I modified the test and we now get 
a reliability of .90 on 100 items. The improvement was achieved by in- 
creasing the number of choices per item without unduly increasing the 
memory load. Here is one of the types of items developed: 


" Lundeberg, Loc. Cit. 

2 A. W. Marckwardt, “Experiment in Aural Perception,” English Journal, Vol. 33, 1944, 
pp. 212-14. 

13D, W. Reed, “A Study of Phonemically Conditioned Aural Perception,” Papers of tie 
Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters, Vol. 33, 1947, pp. 373-81. 

4 R. Lado, Measurement in English as a Foreign Language. Ann Arbor: University Micro- 
films, 1950, pp. 59-63. 
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The examiner says: I want my share. 
I want my share. 
I want my chair. 


All the student has on his answer sheet are the numbers 1, 2, and 3—not 
the sentences themselves. The numbers do not represent any particular 
sounds, they refer to the order number of the sentences. The student 
simply checks 1 and 2 in this example to indicate that the first and the 
second sentences are the same. You will notice that even though there 
are only three sentences the number of possible answers is five, i.e., 1 and 2, 
1 and 3; 2 and 3; 1, 2 and 3; and of course zero if no two are thesame. 
The answer sheet may take various forms. The following format is satis- 
factory: 1(x) 2(x) 3( ) O( ). The x’s represent the student’s response in 
this example. Easier to score is the following format: 1&2(x) 1&3( ) 2&3( ) 
1&2&3( ) O( ). A single punched stencil placed over this answer sheet 
reveals at once the items missed. This format lends itself to machine 
scoring, but only with very large numbers will there be any real advantage 
in using a scoring machine. 

The five-answer type of item was not adopted for the sake of variety 
but in order to achieve higher reliability. For the same reason I developed 
an eight-answer item. The examiner reads an example such as “It’s my 
share” and follows it with three sentences which may differ from the exam- 
ple by a minimal troublesome sound from our list of problems. 


The examiner says: It’s my share. (brief pause) 
It’s my share. 
It’s my chair. 
It’s my share. 


Again the student has only numbers to read and check, not the s<::ences. 
The possible answers in this type of item are 1; 2; 3; 1&2; 1&3; 2&3; 
1&2&3; and zero."® Native speakers of English answer these items without 
difficulty and thus provide assurance that the memory load involved is 
not excessive. 

These techniques that compare sound with sound give us a universal 
approach to testing receptive control of the sound system of any language. 
We can now with the phonemic analyses described above and these testing 
techniques measure receptive control of the entire sound system of any 
language in a reasonably sized practical test. 


’* The number of possible answers per item could easily be increased to 12 or even 18 by 
simply giving the four sentences and asking which among them were the same. If the sameness 
is limited to one set of sounds per item, 12 answers would be possible. If the sameness is per- 
mitted in two sets per item the number of possible answers would be 18. I felt no need to use 
these types because the reliability of the eight-answer item was satisfactory. 
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TECHNIQUES TO TEST PRODUCTION 


Direct techniques to test pronunciation on a production level consist 
in stimulating the student to produce certain utterances which contain 
the sounds we wish to check. Letting the person talk is in a sense a produc- 
tion technique, quite a valid one, but somewhat difficult to handle for prac- 
tical purposes in testing. Bloch for example found that in a text of 2000 
running phonemes in colloquial Japanese two of the phonemes, /p/ and 
/z/, did not occur at all while another one, /a/, occurred 296 times.'® We 
find it more practical to elicit certain utterances that we know contain 
the problem we wish to test. The stimulus for eliciting the desired utter- 
ances can be verbal, e.g. questions, explanations, directions, etc., it can be 
the printed page, and it can be pictures. The verbal stimuli may be in the 
foreign language or the native language or even in a trade language. 

The use of these stimuli is not new, but as already indicated they have 
not been used in connection with phonemic analyses to systematically 
sample the entire range of pronunciation difficulties in a language. And the 
scoring of responses has often been too subjective for acceptable generaliza- 
tions. To overcome the problem of objective scoring I have adopted the 
following three premises: 

First. Phonemic contrasts are easier to hear even by untrained examin- 
ers if they are speakers of the language than non-phonemic differences. 
In other words, a speaker of English can tell if a person said kill or hill, 
a phonemic contrast, even if he is completely unable to describe the differ- 
ence involved and even though he could not detect the non-phonemic 
difference between the front k in ill and the back k in coal for example. 

Second. To increase the objectivity of the scoring the examiner’s atten- 
tion must be focused preferably on one thing and one thing only. Judges 
in swimming and other athletic events do just that. They do not look at 
the swimmers or at the pool; they look at the finish line only and are thus 
able to see the first contestant that touches it. In scoring a response I 
limit the attention load to one problem which the examiner listens for. In 
the /d/ versus /5/ contrast that was troublesome for Spanish speakers the 
examiner listens for the feature ‘‘stop” versus ‘“‘fricative” or for /d/ versus 
/5/ if he is not trained in phonetics. When the student’s response is recorded 
one can recheck as many times as necessary of course, but it is not a saving 
to increase the attention load of the examiner if he has to recheck his de- 
cisions too often. 

Third. All the students should be tested on the same problems the same 
number of times to obtain scores that are easily comparable. 

On the basis of phonemic analysis and these premises one can prepare 


16 Bernard Bloch, “Studies in Colloquial Japanese IV. Phonemics,” Language, Vol. 26, 
No. 1, 1950, p. 115. 
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objective production tests that will sample the entire range of the pro- 
nunciation difficulties in a language in a few minutes. I used pictures as a 
stimulus as follows: The student is presented with a series of pictures and 
is asked to tell what he sees. He thinks he is being tested on vocabulary 
and grammar because the pictures are arranged as “actions,” “things,” 


”? 


“qualities,” “series,” etc. but the examiner listens for pronunciation 
instead. To test the mastery of /d/ between vowels for example there is an 
“action” picture of a man reading and a “‘quality” picture of a big ladder 
and a little one together. The examiner listens only to the stop quality of 
the /d/ in reading and ladder. If he is not trained in phonetics he listens 
only for reading versus wreathing and for ladder versus lather. In about 
twelve minutes he can sample 35 pronunciation problems twice. 

Reading can also be used as the stimulus in production tests but the 
student soon realizes that he is being tested on pronunciation and becomes 
more careful than when he has to build his own sentences from pictures. 
In a language like Chinese, however, which uses ideographic writing, the 
reading technique operates somewhat like the picture technique and is 
therefore valid. 

Completion items, questions, translation, directions or instructions, 
and other verbal stimuli can be used effectively to elicit the production 
of utterances that contain the sound problems we wish to sample. The 
important thing with these techniques is to use them systematically to 
sample the entire sound system of the language. We also need an accurate 
description of the problems to permit objective scoring by the average 
examiner. 


INDIRECT TECHNIQUES TO TEST PRONUNCIATION 


Even the best perception techniques require that certain utterances be 
presented orally thus creating the practical problem of uniformity of 
presentation. Different speakers or the same speaker on different occasions 
may not present the test at the same speed or with the same clarity. The 
acoustics of the room may be a factor too. And the use of mechanical record- 
ings does not completely solve the problem of uniformity since there can 
be great differences in the quality of the reproduction. 

Oral production techniques are especially difficult to handle because 
the scoring is still somewhat subjective and time consuming even when 
we have enough recording machines to administer the tests to groups in- 
stead of individually. We have therefore felt the need for a simple technique 
that would be self administering and objective in scoring. This technique 
would not supplant the more direct and more valid ones but would be used 
where these could not safely be used. The Educational Testing Service 
adopted techniques suggested by Howell of the University of North Caro- 
lina.'7 He used the system of rhymes to test some of the vowels of English. 
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The student decides which two words rhyme in each item. He also used a 
paper and pencil technique to test the placing of word stress. He numbered 
the syllables of given words and asked the students to indicate the number 
of the syllable receiving heaviest stress. 

In searching for a technique that could be used for the entire sound 
system of English I combined the same-different technique of our per- 
ception tests with underlining of the letters which more or less represented 
the sounds I wanted to sample. One type of item of this kind gives the 
student three sentences with certain letters underlined. For example: 


(1) I spoke slowly and he understood. 
(2) He brought more wood for the fire. 
(3) We ate the food comfortably. 


The student indicates which of the sounds represented by the underlined 
letters are the same. In this example the first and the second are the same. 
The student’s answer should then be 1&2. Due to reasonably unpredictable 
English spelling we can test a good many of the sounds with this technique, 
but contrasts like l-r remain difficult to test because the spelling consistently 
gives away the answer. 

A better technique is one in which I simply omit the letters instead of 
underlining them. The same item now appears as follows: 


(1) I spoke slowly and he underst--d. 
(2) He brought more w--d for the fire. 
(3) We ate the f--d comfortably. 


The student identifies the test word by the context and by the letters and 
hyphens supplied. He then scores himself, that is, he decides whether he 
pronounces the sounds represented by the hyphens the same or not. The 
answer sheet is the same as those described above for the aural perception 
tests. Native speakers have little difficulty with these items because the 
contrasts tested are phonemic ones which they can easily identify. To check 
the relation between what the student records as his answer and what 
he actually says in reading the test aloud I gave a forty item test of this 
kind to 17 foreign students and then without having looked at their 
answers I asked each one to read the test aloud while I scored their pro- 
nunciation on it. The correlation on the 40 item test was .85. If we in- 
crease the length of the test to 80 items the correlation would be expected 
to rise to .92. Such a correlation justifies the use of the technique where the 
more direct ones cannot be used satisfactorily. 

Another aspect of this technique that is promising is that it makes pos- 





17 A. C. Howell. Meeting of the Advisory Committee on the Development of an English 
Test for Foreign Students held at the Princeton Office of the College Entrance Examination 
Board, July 1, 1946. Abstract of Proceedings, p. 8. 
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sible large scale testing of pronunciation and it permits the inclusion of 
pronunciation in paper-and-pencil tests at least in some languages. I used 
it in the English Language Test for Foreign Students.'* The assumption 
was that by including pronunciation systematically in addition to vocabu- 
lary and structure in a paper-and-pencil test we would come closer to testing 
oral-aural skill. A partial validation of this assumption was made by corre- 
lating 100 scores made on the test with the average score made by the same 
students on three other tests two of which used direct aural techniques. 
The correlation was .89, higher than we could have expected. 

In English it was possible to minimize spelling clues to pronunciation 
by using the same spelling for different sounds as in wood and food, or 
different spellings for the same sound as in rough and stuff. The omission of 
letters further minimized spelling clues especially in those cases in which 
the spelling would be decisive. I do not know how effective this technique 
would be in languages that have a more nearly phonemic spelling than 
English. It would be easy, however, to find out. 


PROBLEMS OF VALIDATION 


Even when we use an accurate phonemic analysis which describes the 
problems to be tested in a language, we will inevitably bring into the test 
extraneous factors that if not eliminated will reduce its validity. We will 
need to check pronunciation tests with native speakers of the language. If 
educated native speakers in any significant numbers fail an item we assume 
that such an extraneous factor is present and we either eliminate the item 
or revise it for further trial. I find that native speakers take such tests with 
the necessary interest if they are informed of the experimental nature of 
the undertaking. 

Indirect techniques of testing pronunciation need to be validated by 
comparison with more direct techniques. Ultimate validation, which is not 
necessary in all cases, consists in comparing the results obtained by means 
of a test with what the students actually say in their normal use of the 
language. The aural perception techniques described above may however 
be more valid and direct than even direct observation of the normal use of 
the language. 


SUMMARY 


I have tried to show that phonemic analysis has a major contribution 
to make in testing achievement in pronunciation, and that present practices 
in such achievement tests have so far overlooked the implications of that 
contribution. I outlined procedures for locating and describing the full 


‘* R. Lado, English Language Test for Foreign Students. Ann Arbor: The George Wahr 
Publishing Company, 1951. 
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range of pronunciation difficulties that speakers of one language will en- 
counter in learning another language, difficulties that should be the core of 
pronunciation tests. I described various direct and indirect techniques to 
test pronunciation both on a receptive and a productive level. And finally 
I indicated some means of validating pronunciation tests. These views and 
practices are intended to make pronunciation a more tangible, measurable 
element of language. 
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The Role of Folklore in Teaching 
Language and Literature 


OLKLORE is necessary in the teaching of language and literature. 

But what is folklore? It is the culture of the masses. In a highly civilized 
society it is the culture of the lower social classes. As anthropology has 
now distinctly demonstrated each social class has its own culture. The 
language and literature we teach in our schools are components of the cul- 
ture of the enlightened minority only. The masses or the majority of the 
people still have their own language and literature, that is, folk language 
and folk literature. Especially is this true of Russia and of the other coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe where traditions are still strong and where the 
historical past still survives in all divisions of material, social, and spiritual 
culture. In Eastern Europe folk songs, dances, costume, food, type of 
house, beliefs, and social customs are still extant, and in some respects are 
even flourishing. If, therefore, we wish to teach the living language of the 
majority, in other words, the real language of a country, we must give 
as much of its folklore to our students as possible; otherwise the language 
we teach will be artificial, unreal, and of little use in practical life. And the 
language taught without benefit of folklore will be of little use in literature 
as well, for the literature of each country, especially that of the East 
European countries, is greatly influenced by the folklore of the country. 
All Russian writers, especially Pushkin, Turgenev, and Gorky, were fond 
of Russian literary folklore and were of the opinion that it was necessary 
for the further development of Russian language and literature. Thus 
Pushkin considered folk language, especially that of the peasantry, as an 
inexhaustible source for poetical language in general. He wrote: ‘Young 
writers, read folk tales for the purpose of studying the properties of the 
Russian language . . . the study of old folk songs, tales, etc., is necessary 
in order to have a full knowledge of the properties of the Russian language.” 

Besides, folklore serves the purpose of creating an atmosphere for the 
language of a country. Again, language is a component of culture and is 
scarcely understandable without a knowledge of the other components of 
culture. The successful language teacher must inform his students as to 
the general culture of the people of the language he teaches, namely, the 
social organization, religion, customs, art, philosophy, economic life, and 
even such forms of material culture as type of house, costume, food, means 


' Pushkin on Literature. Academical edition, 1934, pp. 158 and 238. 
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of transportation, etc. Since the majority of the population of East Euro- 
pean countries consists of a peasantry possessing a still vigorous folklore, 
a teacher might introduce folklore into his program as follows: 


A. Literary folklore 
1. Folk poetry 
a. Folk lyrics—ritual songs, love songs, working songs, cradle songs, etc. 
b. Folk epics—historical songs, bylinas, ballads, spiritual songs 
2. Folk prose—proverbs, sayings, riddles, tales, fables, legends, etc. 
B. Folk beliefs—survivals of pre-Christian beliefs, folk Christianity, magic, 
superstitions 
. Folk calendar—folk holidays, agricultural calendar, etc. 
. Folk entertainment—folk festivals, games, etc. 
. Folk art—folk music, folk musical instruments, folk dances, ornament, 
painting, sculpture, architecture 
F. Folk medicine, science, law (customary law), philosophy 
G. Folk material culture—folk costume, hairdress, etc.; folk food, transporta- 
tion, folk agriculture, industry, etc. 


moo 


After such information a student is able to understand peculiar phrases 
previously unintelligible to him, as for instance: ‘Grandfather slept all 
this month on the stove.” The student can now appreciate the construction 
of a Russian peasant stove and can visualize the peasant custom of having 
a bed, especially for an elderly person in the family, on the top of this 
immense stove. A student familiar with the old folk custom of early mar- 
riage will comprehend a situation such as that met with in the passage of 
Pushkin’s ‘“‘Eugene Onegin” where the old nurse tells Tatiana of her early 
marriage: 

“But, nurse, you still can tell me of 

Your own young days. Were you in love?” 
“What notions! You may find it blameless 
But in my youth no one engaged 

In talk of love. It was thought shameless. 
My mother-in-law would have raged.” 

“But you were married, nurse,’ said Tanya, 
“How_was it?”—“By God’s will my Vanya 
Was but a boy, if truth were told, 

And I was just thirteen years old.”—* 


As to Russian literature, it is safe to say that in many cases portions 
of it are quite incomprehensible without a knowledge of Russian folklore. 
Many Russian poems, novels, and plays are based on folk literature while 
in many others, if not in all, are found frequent allusions to folk literature. 


* The Poems, Prose, and Plays of Alexander Pushkin, Selected and Edited with an Intro- 
duction by Avrahn Yarmolinsky. The Modern Library. Published by Random House, New 
York, p. 167. 
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Thus the entire beautiful fifth chapter of “Eugene Onegin’”’ is unintelligible 
for the non-Russian reader who is not familiar with Russian folklore, 
especially Yuletide customs. For instance, in the eighth stanza one reads: 


“This ditty sounds for Tatiana’s ring: 
There peasants, rich beyond all measure, 
Can shovel silver with a spade; 

We sing about a lucky maid, 

For glory will be hers, and treasure!” 





Without the knowledge of the custom of divination by means of a dish 
and without familiarity with the so-called Dish Songs one cannot under- 
stand this passage, or other such examples as found in stanzas nine and ten: 


“A frosty night; the heavens muster 

A starry host of choiring spheres 

That shine with an harmonious luster. . 
Tatiana in the court appears, 

And, careless of the cold, is training 

s A mirror on the moon, now waning; 

1 The image trembling in the glass 

Is but the wistful moon’s, alas! .. . 

The crunch of snow . . . a step approaches; 





5 Straight to the stranger Tanya speeds, 
1S . . ° ’ 
Her tender voice is like a reed’s, 
And rash the question that she broaches: 
of “Your name is—what?’ He passes on, 
ly But first he answers: ‘Agafon’.. . 4 


“Tanya prepared for fortune-telling 

As her good nurse would have her do: 

And in the bath-house, not the dwelling, 
They set a table laid for two; 

But she took fright, our shy Tatiana... ’” 


These passages would be without meaning for the non-Russian reader 
but are a delight to one who reads the language and is a familiar with 
the Yuletide customs. 

The same may be said concerning countless passages from Gogol, A. K. 


| Tolstoy, Leo Tolstoy, Turgenev, Gorky, Bunin, and many other Russian 
ons writers, 


a The influence of Russian folklore on Russian literature, always strong, 

hile began with the very dawn of Russian literature. Thus the Russian Mediae- 

ureé. val Chronicles and such early literary works as The Lay of Prince Igor’s 
Regiment, The Su pplication of Daniel the Prisoner, and others have traces 

ntro- 

New * Ibid., p. 208. 


* Ibid., p. 209. 
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of the influence of folk songs. Thus some accounts of historical events were 
recorded in a form similar to that of a bylina; there are also funeral dirges 
and lamentations which sound like folk wailings. Although there are some 
authorities, such as the Academician Perets, E. Korsch, and others, who 
are of the opinion that The Lay of Prince Igor’s Regiment and other earlier 
literary masterpieces did not imitate contemporary folk songs but that just 
the reverse was true, that is, that the Russian Folk Song imitated the 
masterpieces. To some extent this is true but it is nearer the truth to con- 
clude that the influence has been mutual: the folk song of the twelfth cen- 
tury influenced The Lay of Prince Igor’s Regiment and later on this early 
masterpiece influenced the Russian Folk Song. 

In the eighteenth century under the robust influence of the Russian 
Folk Song three genres originated in Russian literature: (1) the court 
pastoral, (2) the sentimental Russian song (Lomonosov, Dmitriev, and 
others), and (3) the Russian Song, which last has been most important in 
the development of modern Russian literature. In the eighteenth century 
the representatives of this form were Mitrofanov, Y. A. Neledinsky- 
Meletsky who wrote the poem “I will go to the river” (vyidu ya na rechenku), 
and N. G. Tsiganov. This genre developed especially in the nineteenth 
century reaching its climax in the fifties. Here belonged such brilliant 
poets as Delvig (1798-1831), Zhukovsky (1783-1852), Koltsov (1801- 
1842), Mey (1822-1862), Surikov (1841-1880), Nikitin (1824-1861), and 
others. Their poems were inspired by and in the form of the Russian Folk 
Song, poems so close to the genuine folk song that many of them were 
picked up by the masses and put to music, thus becoming real folk songs 
which still circulate among the Russians. Many others were set to music 
by Russian composers, especially by the predecessors of Glinka—Varlamov, 
Aliabiev, Gurilev, and Titov. 

The influence of the Russian Folk Song has not been limited to the 
creation of the Russian Song genre only but has been exercised over the 
whole field of Russian literature. Practically all Russian writers ardently 
loved Russian folk songs, tales, and other kinds of literary folklore and 
often inserted them in their writings. Many Russian writers even took 
part in the collecting of folklore. Thus Pushkin used to in disguise visit 
market places, fairs, and other large gatherings of the common people 
in order to record folk songs. N. M. Yazykov took part in a regular expedi- 
tion for the collecting of folk songs. The writings of Pushkin, Gogol, Turge- 
nev, Ostrovsky, and others abound in quotations from Russian folk songs, 
proverbs, sayings, and riddles. Most of the writings of A. K. Tolstoy, Mey, 
and Melnikov-Pechersky were either on folklore subjects, such as Ilya 
Muromets, Alyosha Popovich, Sadko, Potok, etc., or were based on folk- 
lore and richly permeated with it. 

Modern Russian writers, especially Soviet writers, are almost without 
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exception under the decided influence of Russian folklore. Here belong S. 
Gorodetsky with his ‘‘The ringings-groans” (Zvany-stony), A. A. Block with 
his “The Twelve Men” which in form is a folk chastushka,’ N. A. Klyuev 
and S. A. Esenin who are classified as peasant poets along with Nikitin 
and Surikov, and a great number of contemporary Soviet writers. 

Besides all of the benefits mentioned folklore has two other advantages: 
historical and geographical connotations. The folklore of any country, 
and especially of Russia, abounds in historical references. Many Russian 
folk songs, tales, and proverbs are historical in their nature, that is in 
that they originated during a certain historical period, being produced by 
a particular historical event which they now relate. Thus Russian bylinas 
sing about Prince Vladimir and his heroes, such as Ilya Muromets, Do- 
brynia, Alyosha, Duke, Churilo, etc.; historical songs portray the deeds 
of Ivan the Terrible, Princess Xenia, Prince Skopin-Shuysky, Tsar Michael, 
Peter the Great, etc.; ballads tell us of Prince Volkonsky and his steward 
John (Vanka Kluchnik), etc. This historicity of Russian folklore is so rich 
that it is possible to learn Russian history from reading folklore alone, 
an easy, entertaining, and reliable method. Folklore presents a colorful 
and artistic pageant of the historical past. 

The same may be said of the geographical connotations of folklore. 
Russian folk songs, tales, proverbs, sayings, and riddles contain innumer- 
able geographical references. Thus there are many folk songs about such 
Russian rivers as the Volga, the Don, the Dnieper, the Kuban, etc., such 
lakes as the Ladoga, the Onega, the Ilmen, the Baikal; seas such as the 
Khvalynskoe (Caspian Sea); such mountains as the Urals and the Zhiguli; 
and forests. The Russian Folk Song reverently and ardently describes the 
native Russian land by emphasizing its beauty and grandeur, thus idealizing 
it. The wise teacher of Russian will use much folklore for the information 
of his classes. 

Russian educators at home as well as the educational administration 
have for many decades been aware of the great educational value of Russian 
folklore which, under the name of Folk Literature (Narodnaya Poezia), 
has long occupied and even now occupies an important place in the cur- 
riculum of all types of schools. 

Russian or Slavic Departments of American Universities and colleges 
should include special courses on Russian folklore in the curriculum. The 
large universities and colleges already have such courses, but unfortunately 
the smaller ones do not. The University of Southern California offers two 
such courses: “Introduction to Russian Culture” and “Russian Folk 
Literature.” 


But, as stated above, in addition to special courses good examples of 


* A monostrophic folk song similar to Limerick and German Schnaderhiipfel. 
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folklore should be given in Russian language courses. In beginning classes 
this will serve to illuminate the grammar and to enhance the study of the 
language. Among others, George A. Znamensky’s Conversational Russian 
is an excellent text from this point of view. It includes well-selected folk 
material and beautiful pictures illustrating costume, ornamentation, em- 
broidery, ikons, etc. Such famous pictures as Vasnetsov’s Bogalirs and 
some graphics by Bilibin are included. 

Certainly the second and third years of Russian should introduce 
much more folklore—lyrics, epics, and pictures. 

Unless both teacher and students are well qualified I do not advocate 
the singing of Russian folk songs in the classroom for obvious reasons, but 
every department should organize a Russian Club for conversation, singing, 
and programs made up of professional talent. 

In conclusion may I urge my Russian teacher colleagues to introduce 
just as much folklore in their classes as time and conditions permit. 

IvAN A. LOPATIN 


University of Southern California 























A New Approach to Elementary 
German at Harvard 


HE outstanding success of the method of language teaching employed 

during World War II in the Army’s various Area and Language 
programs has inspired colleges and universities throughout the United 
States to conduct experiments in language instruction with the aim of 
determining how this highly effective method might best be adapted to the 
needs of liberal arts students. The method which has resulted, and which 
is currently referred to as the “oral-aural method,” has already proven 
quite successful at Michigan, Amherst, and Cornell, and it now shows 
promise of succeeding at Harvard as well, where it was employed in the 
Department of Germanic Languages and Literatures for the first time dur- 
ing the past academic year, 1949-50, in an experimental section which was 
listed in the catalogue as ‘‘German B.” German B seems to have estab- 
lished itself firmly at Harvard during the first year of its existence, as is 
evidenced by the fact that in this, its second year the course attracted 
more students than the traditional first-year course, German A, which 
employs the grammar-translation method. 

Since elementary language classes at Harvard generally meet only 
three days per week, the setting up of our course perforce necessitated a 
fairly wide departure from the Army method which requires many more 
contact hours. We might perhaps best refer to our method as an “aural- 
oral approach” rather than an ‘“‘oral-aural” one, for our main emphasis, 
even in this course, is on developing the reading skill, which, we feel, is 
still the most important one on the college and university level. Our aim, 
then, in German B is to teach reading, writing, understanding, and speak- 
ing—and in that order. 

Inasmuch as reading is our main aim, stress is placed first on the mastery 
of syntactical patterns. Structural difficulties, particularly the various word 
orders, receive attention first, since mastery of them is basic to acquiring 
a reading skill. Our class text, German Reading Grammar by Sharp and 
Strothmann (Ginn and Company), confronts the students with problems 
in word order as early as the first lesson. The repeated exposure to these 
difficulties, both in the reading selections and in the exercises, enables the 
student to develop in an incredibly short time a true feeling for German 
word order which helps him in reading and conversation alike. 

During the first few weeks, while syntactical difficulties are being 
Stressed, only a limited amount of vocabulary is introduced. The student 
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is required to master this vocabulary actively, and he is helped to achieve 
this end by classroom drills in which the words and expressions to be ac- 
quired are used repeatedly. This process spares him the tedium which in- 
evitably accompanies the memorizing of long word lists and insures sounder 
mastery of the vocabulary by presenting it in a meaningful context and 
by building around it certain associations which are necessary for the active 
learning of words. As early as the fourth week, exercises in word building 
are introduced which familiarize the student with the functions of certain 
of the common prefixes and suffixes and bring before him examples of com- 
pound words which may be formed from the basic words already mastered. 
These exercises lead to the passive knowledge of an amazingly large number 
of vocabulary items which greatly increase both the student’s aural com- 
prehension of the language and his reading skill. 

Although in German B attention is concentrated on the careful analysis 
and mastery of a small amount of text material during the class hour, rapid 
reading likewise receives recognition. For outside reading two of the 
Graded Readers by Erika Meyer, Auf dem Dorfe and In der Stadt (Houghton- 
Mifflin Company), proved quite useful. The students were asked to read 
these rapidly, for content only, and were tested on this reading by general 
questions which they were required to answer in their own words in German. 

Once the basic elements of grammar have been mastered, a reader 
such as the recently-published Phelps and Stein text, The German Heritage 
(Henry Holt and Company) may be introduced in order to add cultural 
content to the course. This attractive and carefully prepared text has 
many excellent features. Not the least of these is the vocabulary, which 
contains only items occurring in the text and in Purin’s A Standard German 
Vocabulary. All other items are glossed in the margins of the various selec- 
tions as they occur. This feature of the reader provides an answer to the 
question of what active vocabulary should be acquired during the second 
semester, for the instructor using this text can simply tell his students 
that they are responsible for all of the words in the vocabulary. 

The cultural content of the course may be further increased through 
the use of poems, proverbs, and songs which have the additional advantage 
of enlivening the classroom hours. The Karl Weimar collection, Thirty-six 
German Poems (Houghton-Mifflin), is an excellent anthology for the first- 
year German course, and the inexpensive Deutsches Liederbuch series 
(Thrift Press) includes most of the better-known folk and student songs. 
Occasionally during the course of the term, social meetings should be held 
where the students can practice German conversation and sing some of the 
songs they have learned. Such parties have proven very popular at Harvard 
and do wonders for student morale. 

At Harvard a certain percentage of the candidates for the A.B. degree 
who are enrolled in a first-year language course normally satisfy the reading 
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knowledge requirement by passing with an appropriate score the German 
Placement Test which is given as part of the final examination at the end 
of the second semester of the elementary course. In June 1950 the per- 
centage of students in first-year German who were able to meet the language 
requirement by attaining a sufficiently high Placement Test score was the 
same in German A and in German B. We need scarcely add here that this 
examination did not measure certain other skills which the students in 
German B had acquired, such as aural comprehension of spoken German, 
the ability to compose in simple German, and even a modest ability in the 
use of the spoken language. 

The advantages of the aural-oral approach might be summarized as 
follows: 


1. More interesting and more highly varied classroom hours through 
pursuit of the four aims: reading, writing, speaking, and understand- 
ing. 

2. Greater economy of time from the student’s point of view. 

3. Development of interest in the higher courses through the imparting 
of the feeling that German is a living language. 

4. Better integration with the higher courses where some ability to un- 

derstand, write, and speak German is necessary. 

Satisfactory achievement of the basic reading objective. 


nn 


WILtIAM McCLAIN 
HARRY ZOHN 
Harvard University 








Family Names as a Motivation for 
the Study of Foreign Languages 


MN INTRIGUING way of arousing interest in the study of foreign 
; languages is to send a student to a telephone or city directory and to 
ask him to try to select family names of various national origins and 
check on their meanings in the various foreign language dictionaries in the 
school library. Greek, Latin, French, German, Italian and Spanish will 
lend themselves best to these assignments, as dictionaries of these languages 
are usually available. But there is no reason why Polish, Russian, Swedish 
and family names of other national origins should not be traced in those 
sections of the country where there was a sizeable immigration from those 
parts of the world. Best results can be attained where the names were kept 
in the original spelling or almost so. Even the most superficial examination 
of any directory will reveal many changes to simplify the pronunciation 
and spelling. Often the names were translated or changed completely to 
facilitate Americanization or more ready acceptance in business or socially, 
and these are lost as far as any investigation of this kind is concerned. One 
of the quaintest examples of this process took place in New England. A man 
named Blondpied moved south from Canada. He had two sons. One of them 
translated his father’s name and became known as Whitefoot and the 
other changed the pronunciation to Blumpey. 

The following compilation of Greek, Latin, French, German, Italian 
and Spanish family names was made from a fairly thorough, though by no 
means definitive study of the Philadelphia and New York directories. 
Unchanged German and Italian names were encountered most frequently 
in these two cities. 


GREEK 


Achilles, Homeric hero 
Hermes, messenger and herald of 


the gods 
LATIN 

Bacchus, god of wine Mars, god of war 
Caesar, greatest Roman Pastor, shepherd 
Cicero, famous Roman orator Rex, king 
Faber, worker Super, above 
Felix, happy Venus, goddess of love 
Major, greater Victor, conqueror 
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FRENCH 
OCCUPATIONS 


Bergere, bergére, shepherdess 
Boucher, butcher 

Le Boutillier, the cup-bearer 
Chevalier, knight 

Fabricant, maker, manufacturer 
Fermier, tenant-farmer 

Fournier, baker, oven-man 

Le Fevre, /e févre, the metal worker 


Le Maire, the mayor 

Le Moine, the monk, friar 

Marchand, merchant 

Mercier, small-ware dealer, mer- 
chant, haberdasher 

Meunier, miller 

Pelletier, furrier 


PHYSICAL OR MENTAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Belle, beautiful (fem.) 

Blanc, white 

Bon, good 

Clair, clear 

Couvert, covered 

Gaillard, strong, well, vigorous 

Gros, big 

Grosjean, big John, man of low de- 
gree 

La Belle. the beautiful one (fem.) 

La Bonte, Ja bonté, goodness, kind- 
ness 

Ladouceur, sweetness 


Lamour, love 

Lavertu, virtue 

Le Blanc, the white one 

Le Bon, the good one 

Le Grand, the tall one 

Lejeune, the young one 

Le Noble, the noble one 

Le Roux, the red (headed) one 

L’Heureux, the happy one 

L’Hommedieu, the man (of) god 

Petit, small 

Petitjean, little John (type of small 
peasant) 


ANIMALS 


Cerf, stag, hart 

De Veau(x), of the calf (calves) 
La Cail, the quail 

Lamorelle, the black horse (fem.) 
Lanier, lanner (falcon) 


Lapin, rabbit 
L’oiseau(x), the bird(s) 
Renard, fox 

Rossignol, nightingale 


THINGS IN NATURE 


Argent, silver 

Beaumont, beautiful mountain 
Belmont, beautiful mountain 
Clairmont, clear mountain 
Deschamps, from the fields 
Duval, from the valley 
Fontaine, fountain 

Jardin, garden 


La Branche, the branch 
Lacombe, the dale, dell 

La Lande, the sandy moor, heath 
La Montagne, the mountain 

La Roche, the rock 

La Rose, the rose 

Marron, chestnut 

Rochelle, little rock 
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GIVEN NAMES 


Antoinette, Antonia 
Etienne, Stephen 
Jacque, James 

Jean, John 

Jeanette, Jenny, Janet 


Marcel, Marcellus 

Michel, Michael 

Minerve, Minérve, Minerva 
Pierre, Peter 

Renaud, Rinaldo, Reginald 


FAMOUS MEN AND WOMEN 


Audubon, American ornithologist 
Balzac, famous author 

Cartier, explorer 

Corday, assassinator of Marat 
Coulomb, famous physicist 


Duquesne, famous sailor of seven- 
teenth century 

Parmentier, who introduced potato 
into France 

Vernier, inventor of sliding gauge 


UNCLASSIFIED 


Bain, bath 

Bandeau, head-band 

Bellevue, beautiful view 

Billetdoux, love letter 

Bouche, mouth 

Bourdon, pilgrim’s staff 

Champagne, wine 

Chant, song 

De Four, of oven 

De Lacarte, of the card 

Des Biens, of the goods, property 

Du Pont, of the bridge 

Fait, act, deed 

Janvier, January 

La Cour, the court 

La Crosse, the crooked stick, the 
crook 

La Marche, the border, boundary 


La Monte, the rising, mountain 

La Pointe, the point 

La Porte, the gate, door 

La Salle, the hall 

Le Compte, the account 

Le Comte, the count 

Le Maitre, /e maiire, the master 

Le Roy, the king 

Lestrade, /’estrade, the road, plat- 
form, stand, stage 

Maison, house 

Martel, hammer 

Mort, death 

Noel, Noél, Christmas 

Rue, street 

Salade, salad 

Sauveur, saver, preserver 


GERMAN 
OCCUPATIONS 


Ackermann, husbandman 
Altmeier, old major-domo, steward 
Amtmann, magistrate, bailiff 

Arzt, physician, doctor 

Aschmann, ash man 


Baeuerle, Biuerle, little peasant 
Bauer, peasant 

Bergmann, miner, mountaineer 
Blechschmidt, tinsmith 

Brauer, brewer 
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Dichter, poet 

Diener, servant 

Dreher, turner 

Drucker, printer 

Faerber, Farber, dyer 

Fiedler, fiddler 

Fischer, fisher 

Fleischer, butcher 

Foerster, Fdérster, 
ranger 

Gaertner, Gdriner, gardener 

Goldschmidt, goldsmith 

Graeber, Graber, digger 

Hoffmeister, private tutor, steward 
(obsolete) 

Kaplan, chaplain 

Kauffman, merchant, tradesman 

Kirchner, sexton, sacristan, church 
clerk 

Klempner, tinman, tinker 


forest-keeper, 


Koch, cook 

Kohler, Kdéhler, charcoal-burner, 
collier 

Kraemer, Arimer, shopkeeper, 


tradesman, haberdasher, grocer 
Leineweber, linen weaver 
Mahler, painter 
Metzger, butcher (dialect) 
Mueller, Miiller, miller 
Ohler, Ohler, oiler 
Pabst, Pope 
Pfaff, priest 
Pfeiffer, piper, fife-player, whistler 
Pflueger, Pfliiger, plowman 
Pulvermacher, powder maker 
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Renner, runner 

Ritter, knight 

Saeger, Sdger, sawyer 

Schaefer, Schifer, shepherd 

Schenk, cup-bearer 

Scherer, shearer, barber 

Schinder, flayer, hangman 

Schlachter, Schldchter, slaughterer, 
butcher 

Schleifer, grinder 

Schlichter, mediator, arbiter 

Schlosser, locksmith 

Schneider, tailor 

Schnitzer, carver 

Schuehler,  Schiihler, 
pupil, scholar 

Schu(h)macher, shoemaker 

Schulze, village mayor 

Schuster, cobbler, shoemaker 

Springer, runner 

Stecher, pricker, engraver 

Steinbrecher, quarryman 

Steinmetz, stone-cutter, mason 

Traeger, Trdger, carrier, porter 

Vogt, overseer, bailiff 

Wagner, cartwright 

Waldman, woodman, forester 

Wassermann, water-carrier 

Weber, weaver 

Weigand, warrior, hero 

Wirt, host 

Wirtschafter, 
economist 

Ziegler, brick-maker 

Zimmermann, carpenter 


school-boy, 


manager, steward, 


PHYSICAL OR MENTAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Alter, old one 

Altmann, old man 

Barenkopf, Barenkopf, bear’s head 
Barth, beard 

Biedermann, man of worth 

Blau, blue 


Braun, brown 

Blick, glance 

Blitz, lightning 
Breithaupt, broad head 
Ehrlich, honest 

Feder, feather 
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Feig, cowardly 

Fein, fine 

Fest, fast, firm 

Frei, free 

Gelb, yellow 

Glanz, luster, gleam 

Gross, tall, high 

Grossmann, tall man 

Hartmann, hard man 

Heil, unhurt, sound 

Jung, young 

Klein, small 

Knapp, close-fitting, tight 

Kuehne, Kiihne, bold, daring, auda- 
cious 

Kurz, short 

Lustig, merry, gay 

Maul, mouth (animal) 

Muth, courage 

Nase, nose 

Putz, dressing, toilet 

Rausch, intoxication 

Rehfuss, roe foot 

Reich, rich 

Reif, ripe, mature 

Riese, giant 

Roth, red 


Sauber, clean, neat 

Sauer, sour 

Schanze, bulwark 

Scharf, sharp 

Schatz, treasure, sweetheart 
Schlank, slim, slender 
Schlecht, bad 

Schleicher, sneak 

Schmutz, filthiness, dirt 
Schnell, rapid, swift, quick 
Schoen, schén, beautiful 
Schoenhut, Schénhut, beautiful hat 
Schramm(e), scratch 

Schutz, defense, shelter, refuge 
Schwarz, black 

Schwer, heavy 

Spaeth, spit, late 

Spitz, pointed 

Suess, siiss, sweet 

Taub, deaf 

Toll, mad 

Trost, comfort, consolation, solace 
Weise, wise 

Weiss, white 

Wunderlich, strange, odd 
Unruh, unrest 


THINGS IN NATURE 


Abendroth, evening glow, sunset 
glow 

Adler, eagle 

Anger, grassy place, green mead 

Apfelbaum, apple-tree 

Bach, brook 

Bernstein, amber 

Blatt, leaf 

Blei, lead 

Blume, flower 

Blumenthal, flower dale 

Busch, bush 

Dorn, thorn 

Eisen, iron 


Erde, earth 

Essig, vinegar 

Faust, fist 

Feld, field 

Fichtenbaum, spruce-tree 
Goldberg, gold mountain 
Herbst, autumn 
Himmel, heaven 

Holz, wood 

Keim, germ, bud 

Kern, kernel 

Kiefer, pine 

Kind, child 

Kirschbaum, cherry-tree 
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Klump, mass, clod, lump Sandberg, sand-hill 
Knoblauch, garlic Schacht, shaft 

Kohl, cabbage, cole Schauer, shower 
Korn, grain, rye Schaum, foam, froth 
Kornfeld, grain field Schnabel, bill, beak 
Kranz, garland, wreath, crown Schnee, snow 

Laub, foliage, leaves Schoenberg, Schénberg, beautiful 
Lenz, spring (season) mountain 

Linde, linden Silber, silver 

Luft, air Sommer, summer 
Mandel, almond Sonne, sun 
Mondschein. :noonshine Stern, star 
Nussbaum, nut-tree Stroh, straw 

Pelz, pelt, fur Sturm, storm 
Perlmutter, mother of pearl Tannenbaum, fir-tree 
Pfeffer, pepper Thal, valley 

Rebe, vine Wald, forest 
Regenbogen, rainbow Weinberg, vineyard, vine-hill 
Reis, rice Weintraub(e), grape 
Rohr, reed, cane Zahn, tooth 
Rosenbaum, rose-tree Zucker, sugar 
Rosenfeld, rose-field Zweig, branch 


Rosenthal, rose-valley 


ANIMALS 
Baer, Bir, bear Ochs, ox 
Eichhorn, squirrel Rabe, raven 
Fuchs, fox Ross, steed, charger 
Haering, Hiring, herring Schimmel, white horse 
Hahn, cock Schwalbe, swallow 
Hirsch, stag, hart, deer Sperling, sparrow 
Katze, cat Strauss, ostrich 
Krebs, crayfish Vogel, bird 


Lowe, Léwe, lion 


PLACES OF ORIGIN 


Amrhein, on-the-Rhine Mohr, Moor 

Boehme, Béhme, Bohemian Oestreich, Ostreich, Austria 
Deutscher, German Ost, east 

Elsasser, Elsdsser, Alsatian Pfaelzer, Pfilzer, inhabitant of the 
Englander, Englinder, Englishman Palatinate 


Hess(e), Hessian Polen, Poland 
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Rhein, Rhine 
Schwab(e), Suabian 


Schweizer, Swiss 
Wiener, Viennese 


UNCLASSIFIED 


Bader, bather 

Bruder, brother 

Dorf, village 

Engel, angel 

Goldblatt, gold leaf 
Gottschalk, servant of God 
Graf, count 

Gutmann, good man 
Haussmann, tenant, lodger 
Heim, home 

Herzog, duke 

Kaiser, emperor 

Keller, cellar 

Koenig, Kénig, king 
Krueger, Kriiger, publican 
Lerner, learner 

Leser, reader 

Liebe, love 

Mann, man 

Nagel, nail 

Neumann, new man 
Pfund, pound 

Prinz, prince 


Rath, counsel, council 
Riegel, bolt 

Rothschild, red shield 

Schall, sound, ring 

Schick, fitness 

Schiff, vessel 

Schiller, play of colors, luster 
Schuh, shoe 

Seidel, liquid measure, beer tankard 
Selig, blessed, happy 

Siegel, seal 

Streit, dispute, quarrel, strife 
Sohn, son 

Speer, spear 

Spiegel, looking-glass, mirror 
Stein, stone 

Stiefel, boot 

Streit, dispute, quarrel, strife 
Tanz, dance 

Volk, people, nation 

Wahl, choice 

Zimmer, room 


ITALIAN 
OCCUPATIONS 
Alfieri, flag bearers, standard La Guardia, the guard 
bearers La Monaca, the nun 


Argentieri, silver smiths 

Barbieri, barbers, hairdressers 

Castaldi, bailiffs, farmers, husband- 
men 

Falcione, forage-cutter 

Fante, foot-soldier 


Lo Monaco, the monk 
Paladino, paladin, knight-errant 
Pescatore, fisher 

Prete, priest 

Proto, overseer, foreman 
Senatore, senator 


PHYSICAL OR MENTAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Allegra, cheerful, merry (fem.) 
Altieri, proud, haughty (pl.) 


Altopiede, high foot 
Amato, loved 
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Amico, friend Grazioso, graceful 

Amoroso, amorous, fond, loving La Grossa, the big one (fem.) 
Angela, angel La Vecchia, the old (lady) 
Basso, base Migliore, better 

Bianco, white Onorato, honored 

Celebre, celebrated Pagano, pagan 

Chiaro, clear Pelosi, hairy, shagged (pl.) 
Cortese, courteous, kind Ratto, quick 

Del Bono, of the good Ricco, rich 

Del Guercio, of the squint Rosato, rosy 

Del Sordo, of the deaf Rosso, red 

Felice, happy Salvo, safe 

Forte, strong Scalzo, unshod 

Gentile, kind Vassallo, vassal 

Grasso, fat Vecchione, very venerable old man 


THINGS IN NATURE 


Aceto, vinegar Fiore, flower 
Altomare, high sea La Noce, the walnut 
Campagna, country La Rocca, the rock 
Cocco, cocoa La Spina, the thorn 
Di Maggio, of May Piselli, peas 

Di Palma, of Palm Primavera, spring 
Di Nardo, of nard, spikenard Sambuco, elder-tree 
Fiocco, flake Silvestro, sylvan 


PLACES OF ORIGIN 


Del Monte, from the mountain Romano, Roman 

Greco, Greek Russo, Russian 
Lombardo, Lombard Schiavone, Slavonic, Slav 
Napoli, Naples Turco, Turk 


Roma, Rome 


GIVEN NAMES 


Benedetto, Benedict Luigi, Louis 

Giacobbe, Jacob Orlando, Roland 
Giovanni, John Santa Maria, Holy Mary 
Lucia, Lucy 


PARTS OF BODY AND CLOTHING 


Barba, beard Cappello, hat 
Capelli, hair (pl!) Testa, head 
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ANIMALS 


Cervo, stag, hart 
Gallo, cock, rooster, Gaul 


Leone, lion 
Vacca, COW 


UNCLASSIFIED 


Acceta, hatchet, adze 
Alaggio, pulling, towing 
Amore, love 

Anello, ring 

Battaglia, battle 

Caccia, hunt, hunting 
Calcara, limekiln 
Campanella, little bell, earring 
Caporale, corporal 
Cesare, Caesar 

Ciocca, lock, tuft of hair 
Conte, count 

Croce, cross 

Della Porta, of the gate 
Fornaci, furnaces, kilns 
Inverso, reversed 

La Penna, the feather 
La Spada, the sword 

La Torre, the tower 
Latta, tin plate, tinned sheet iron 
Marino, marine, sea 


Pace, peace 

Papa, Pope, father 
Parente, relative 
Pellegrino, pilgrim 
Petrella, mould 
Pompa, pump 
Rocco, crosier, rook 


Sabatini, of Saturday, born on a 


Saturday (pl.) 
Sacco, bag, sack 
Santone, santon, bigot 
Sapienza, wisdom 
Saputelli, wiseacres 
Scarpello, chisel, scalpel 
Schiavo, slave 
Scotti, bills (pl.) 
Settembrino, September 
Trombetta, small trumpet 
Valenza, valency 
Vendetta, revenge, vengeance 
Vitale, vital 


SPANISH 


Aguado, watered, abstemious 
Amigo, friend 

Bello, beautiful, fair 
Bueno, good 

Cabo, extremity, end 
Cadena, chain 

Camero, upholsterer 
Camisa, shirt 

Campos, fields 

Carrera, course, highroad 
Costa, cost, coast 

De Diego, of James 

Del Merito, of the merit 
Escala, ladder, scale 


Espinosa, thorny 

Estrada, causeway, paved road 
Fontana, fountain 

Fresco, fresh, cool, open air 
Gallo, cock, rooster 
Guerrero, warrior, fighter 
Jose, José, Joseph 

La Corte, the court 

La Grua, the crane 

La Mar, the sea 

Morales, blackberry bush 
Negro, black 

Olivar, olive grove 

Ortega, hazel grouse 
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Prado, lawn, field San Gabriel, Saint Gabriel 

Rio, rio, river Sarmiento, sarmiento runner 
Romero, pilgrim, palmer (botany) 

Roque, rook, castle (in chess) Vallejo, small valley, dale, glen 
Salvacion, salvacién, salvation Verdura, verdure 


Salvador, savior 


OswALD R. KUEHNE 
Overbrook High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





VIVE L’ACADEMIE FRANCAISE 


(Paris Press Dispatch:—The “forty 
immortals,” members of the French 
Academy who have been revising the 
dictionary for the last two centuries, 
have just completed words beginning 
with the letter “a.” The Academicians 
celebrated with a party. Champagne 
and biscuits were served.) 


There have passed two hundred years 
Of toil on a’s, of sweat and tears, 

But by Sixty-nine-and-fifty, 

You’!l have finished, if time-thrifty: 
Till the Dictionary’s done, 

Fifty centuries must run! 


When all forty reach zython, 

You will cry: “C’est beau! C’est bon!’ — 

And break out a rare potation 

In lexicogra-celebration 

Of scholarly philolo-joys. 

It’s lucky you’re immortal, Boys! 

MARCELLA HARTMAN 

Indiana University 
South Bend Center 
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INTERCHANGE OF FOREIGN CULTURAL FILMS 


Film Advisory Center of New York is a non-profit organization devoted 
to promotion of cultural interchange of art and documentary films between 
the United States and Europe. The Center, headed by Flaherty and Perry 
Miller, has for its main purpose to find outstanding foreign subjects that 
would otherwise escape attention of United States distributors. Representa- 
tive selected films currently handled by the Center are: Images medievales, 
awarded best color photography at Cannes Film Festival, 1949. 7] Demo- 
niaco Nell’Arte, award for best art film at Paris International Short Film 
Festival, 1950. Passage du silence, acclaimed best documentary at Venice 
Film Festival, 1948. The Film Advisory Center is not a distribution or ex- 
hibition agency. It hopes to bring to the attention of distributors selected 
films of this nature. 


EVALUATION OF FOREIGN-LANGUAGE FEATURES 


A panel of teachers of modern languages at Teachers College, Columbia, 
under the direction of Professors Harry L. Miller and Joseph Raymond, is 
conducting a series of evaluations of foreign-language feature films, results 
of which are published in Audio-Visual Guide. The previewing and evalua- 
tion of these foreign-language films is to determine their usefulness in the 
high school curriculum. So far there have been studied: The Adventures of 
Chico (Spanish), and Generals without Buttons (French). 


RECOMMENDED FILMS 


French 


The Baker’s Wife; Farrebique, and Grand Illusion (are 3 features and 
are distributed by Brandon Films, Inc., 1700 Broadway, N. Y.). Féle 
galante. Watteau’s work and the society he painted; Balzac. Illustrated by 
documents of the period; Terre des glaces. Arctic expedition of Paul Emile 
Victor. (All 3 handled by Franco-American Distributing Center, 934- 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 21) La famile Martin, produced by Basic Films, Ltd. in 
cooperation with the National Committee for Visual Aids in Education and 





* This New Department will include Radio, Television, Maps, Records, etc. The Assist- 
ant Editor in charge is Professor José SAnchez, University of Illinois, Navy Pier, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. Material for this Department should be sent directly to him. The films mentioned in 
this Department will be 16 mm., unless otherwise indicated. [Editor’s Note.] 
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the Modern Language Association of Britain. A day in the home of a French 
family of five. (Distributed by International Film Bureau, 6 N. Michigan, 
Chicago). Depart de Grandes Vacances. Also by Basic Films, and handled by 
International Film Bureau. Dramatizes the misadventures of a French 
family preparing for a vacation. 


German 


Brandon Films also handles the following well-known features: Orphan 
Boy of Vienna, Murderers Among Us, Die Fledermaus, The Eternal Mask, 
La Boheme, Lysistrata, Razzia, and Shadows From the Past. 


Russian 


Also handled by Brandon: Chekhov Film Festival, Childhood of Maxim 
Gorki, Professor Mamlock, and The Stone Flower (color). 


Spanish 


Don Quijote (also in 35mm), and The Mad Queen (Locura de amor), both 
with English subtitles and considered the two best Spanish features of re- 
cent years. Distributed by: Harry Stern, 1743 So. Vermont Ave., Los 
Angeles 6, Cal. Clasa-Mohme (501 Soledad St., San Antonio, Texas) has 
announced: Si fuera una cualquiera, and Una aventura en la noche. 


FREE FILMs 


ECA (Economic Cooperation Administration) films, depicting in human 
terms the Marshall Plan in action in all countries in which it is at work, are 
available without charge from: A. F. Films, Inc. 1600 Broadway, N. Y. 
The Institute of Inter-American Affairs (499 Pennsylvania Ave. N. W. 
Washington, D. C.) has available 19 sound films in English, Spanish and 
Portuguese, dealing with health, and agricultural subjects. Standard Oil Co. 
of California (San Francisco), just announced Brazil, a 25 min. color film, 
without charge. A tour of coast of Brazil from northernmost village to Rio. 
Pan American Union, Washington, also supplies at nominal charges, many 
films on Latin America. Best sources for free films: Educators Guide to Free 
Films (1951), published by Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis- 
consin ($5), and Sanchez: Linguafilms: Free French and Spanish Films. 
University of Illinois, Library, Navy Pier, Chicago (no charge for this list). 
Transportation companies, with agencies in big cities (Pan American Air- 
ways, Moore-McCormack, Air France, Southern Pacific, etc.) distribute the 
best travelogues. 


SELECTED Fim LIsTs 


Blue Book of 16mm Films. Chicago, The Educational Screen, 64 E. Lake 
St. Annual. $1.50. Casino Film Exchange, Inc. 210 East 86th St., N. Y. 28, 
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has published German films catalog. Contemporary Films, 80 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 11., principally Russian and French. Foreign Language Catalog, Ideal 
Pictures, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago. Pan Americana, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Upper Montclair, N. J., lists films and other visual-aids. 
Cynthia Press: Study Guides to Films for Spanish Classes, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Mo., 50 cts. In preparation: Sanchez, José: Linguafilms: A 
Cinemagraphy of 16mm Language Films. 


GERMAN LANGUAGE FILMS 


Four German language films, with emphasis on basic sounds, have been 
prepared by the Bureau of Visual Aids, University of Wisconsin Extension 
Division, Madison. Rental: $1.75. 


SELECTED RECENT STUDIES ON VISUAL AIDS 
General 


Bleich, Dina M.: “Strengthening Democracy Through Films and Re- 
cordings,” High Points, Oct., 1950. Colman, Charles W.: ‘‘The French Lab- 
oratory at the University of Nebraska,” French Review, Feb. 1951. Kensit, 
D. B. J.: “An Experiment in Language Teaching with Visual-Aids,” Eng- 
lish Language Teaching, June, 1950. Kiddle, Lawrence B.: ‘‘The Laboratory 
of the Department of Romance Languages at Michigan,” Language Learn- 
ing, Oct.—Dec., 1949. Miller, Harry L.: “‘Foreign-Language Films for High 
School,” Audio-Visual Guide, May, 1951. Press, Cynthia: ‘Motion Pic- 
tures for the Teaching of Spanish,” Hispania, May, 1950. Sanchez, José: 
“Linguafilms: 16mm Films on Latin America and Spain,” Hispania, May, 
1950. Sanchez, José: ‘“‘Linguafilms: An Appeal and a Proposal,” Modern 
Language Journal, Nov., 1950. 


Records 


Delano, Richard H.: ‘‘Notes on the Choice of Equipment for a Record- 
ing and Listening Program,” German Quarterly, March 1951. 


Radio 


Frauenfelder, William: “‘Radio as a Teaching Device in German,” 
German Quarterly, Jan. 1951. 


FILMSTRIPS 


Multi-lingual filmstrips: A series of 15 filmstrips has been made available 
free of charge by the United Nations (New York City), for use in schools, 
churches and interest organizations. All are 35mm, single frame, produced 
in Chinese, English, French, Spanish and Russian language versions. Sub- 
jects deal with mechanics, charter, and structure of the UN, international! 
social studies, atomic energy, economics, peace ideals and food. 
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Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, 420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
is the best source for free filmstrips on Germany. 

Cyrano de Bergerac, free filmstrip can be obtained by writing to Howard 
E. Kohn, Stanley Kramer Productions, Inc., 728-7th Ave., N. Y. It was 
made up from still pictures of the famous Ferrer motion picture. 

Basic Spanish, produced by Society for Visual Education, 1345 Diversey, 
Chicago, is a set of 10 linguastrips, 50 frames each, designed to teach the 
fundamentals of Spanish, under the direction of Professor José Sanchez. 
Similar sets on French and German are already in preparation. 

Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms (Educators Progress Service, Ran- 
dolph, Wisconsin, 1950, $3), and Index to Educational Filmstrips (mimeo- 
graphed by Filmstrips Distributors, 2338 E. Johnson St., Madison 4, Wis- 
consin, $2.75) are the best sources available at present. José Sanchez, 
University of Illinois, Chicago, has in preparation an exhaustive bibliogra- 
phy of filmstrips and slides in the modern foreign languages. 


SLIDES 


FADC (Franco-American Distributing Center, 934-Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
21) is perhaps the best source for French audio-visual teaching aids, includ- 
ing thousands of slides, filmstrips and films. AMERICAN COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION, (744 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C.) provides 
many visual-aids services, including the best Kodachromes of Latin America, 
33 sets, available also for loan distribution in big art institutes and several 
visual-aids bureaus throughout the country. STANLEY BOWMAR CO., 
513 W. 166 St., N. Y. also distributes sets of slides on Latin America. SVE 
(Society for Visual Education, 1345 Diversey Ave., Chicago, Ill.) possesses 
rich collections on all parts of the world. HERBERT E. BUDECK CO., 
(55 Poplar Ave., Hackensack, N. J.) and Art Education, Inc., 6 East 34th 
St., N. Y. 16) specialize in art, architecture, painting, sculpture of all coun- 
tries. 


TV 

The only confirmed report of teaching a language via Television comes 
from station WFIL-TV, of Philadelphia. Let’s Speak Spanish, with John J. 
Maioriello, is in charge of half an hour weekly. No textbook is used, accord- 
ing to reports. Spanish Varieties, is televised in Spanish by KEYL, of San 
Antonio, using a Mexican orchestra and local talent with a patio back- 
ground and using colorful costumes of Mexico. It is not educational, how- 
ever. The same is true of Nights in Latin America, via WQXR, of New 
York. 

PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


Among the sets of language records which the teacher can obtain are: 
Cortinaphone, in French, Spanish, Russian, German, Italian, etc. (Cortina 
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Academy, 105 West 40th St., N. Y. 16). Linguaphone (RCA Bldg., N. Y.). 
New World Spanish (RCA, Camden, N. J.). Voices of the New World (Box 
4494, Atlanta, Georgia). Vivaphone (French; May Co., Wilshire). Conver- 
sational Spanish (LaGrone’s textbook, Holt). El espanol al dita (Turk and 
Allen’s textbook, Heath). Hablemos espanol is a set issued by the State 
Dept. of Education of Texas (Austin), along with a syllabus for elementary 
grades. University of Iowa German Records (Iowa City), prepared by Prof. 
Erich Funcke. Franco-American Audio-Visual Distributing Center (934- 
Fifth Ave., N. Y.) has available French records for various purposes. Learn 
a Lingo, for vocabulary building, supplied by Roger Stephens, 119 East 
19th St., N. Y. 3. Héléne Copel has interpreted on records poetry of Musset, 
Verlain and Lamartine, available at $1.50 each from George Gendron, 1220 
Lodi Place, Hollywood 38, Cal. Recordings for Beginning French (Hendrix 
& Meiden, Houghton Mifflin). The Language Phone Method (Funk & Wag- 
nalls), in Spanish, French, German and Italian. Tuscan Recordings, 16 
Arter Terrace, Meadville, Pa. distributes all language records. 


Maps 


Bilingual maps can be obtained from Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5255 Rav- 
enswood Ave., Chicago 40, and J. T. Nystrom and Co., 3333 Elston Ave., 
Chicago, 18. Esso Map of South America can be obtained free by writing to 
General Drafting Co., 21 W. St., N. Y. 6. 




















American Doctoral Degrees Granted 
in the Field of Modern Languages 
in 1950-1951 


Name Major Field 


Title of Thesis 


Date of Re- 
ceiving Degree 





Boston University 


James M. Ferrigno Romance 
Languages 

Brown University 

Edwin Burrows Smith French 


University of California (Berkeley) 


Walter Carl Kraft German 


Edmond Eric Masson Romance 
Literature 


University of California (Los Angeles) 


Robert M. Burgess Romance Lan- 
guages and 
Literature 
Romance Lan- 
guages and 


Literature 


Charlotte O. Friedlander 


The Catholic University of America 
Rev. Joseph P. Murray ‘French 


University of Chicago 

John Phillip Netherton | Romance Lan- 
guages and 
Literature 

University of Cincinnati 

Henry Lemmens German 


Linguistic Patterns of the Ibe- 
rian Peninsula in Sicilian and 
other Southern Italian Dialects 


Jean-Sylvain Bailly, disciple of 
the Grand Order 


The phonology of Wittenweiler’s 
Ring 
La Russie et la littérature russe 
dans la Revue des Deux Mondes 
avant la guerre de Crimée, 1829- 
1854 


Philippe Desportes: His Plato- 


nism 


The Hellenism of Leconte de 
Lisle 


A Selective English-Old French 
Glossary as a Basis for Studies in 
Old French Anomatology and 
Synonymics 


The “Novelas Espajiolas Con- 
tempor4neas” of Pérez Galdés 


Studies in Stefan George 
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June 4, 1951 


Oct. 1950 


Sept. 1950 


Sept. 1950 


June 1951 


June 1951 


June 1951 


June 1951 


June 8, 1951 











Name 


WM. MARION MILLER 


Major Field 


Title of Thesis 


Date of Re- 
ceiving Degree 





Columbia University 


John W. Cosentini 
Louis L. Curcio 


George N. Laidlaw 
James C. McLaren 


Richard G. Monges 


Robert E. Taylor 
Leland J. Thielemann 


Aram Vartanian 


Doris-Jeanne Zack 
Jean T. Wilde 


Arnold Armand Del Greco 
A. Michael De Luca 
Elsa Bernaut 


Kenneth Eugene Harper 


Thomas Gustav Wiener 
Mafr José Benardete 


John Stubbs Brushwood 
Margarita Ucelay DaCal 


José Maria de Onis 


Salvador Dinamaraca 
Barbara B. Goldenberg 


Sonja Petra Karsen 
Juan Sesplugues 


French 
French 


French 
French 


French 


French 
French 


French 


French 
Germanic 
Languages 
Italian 


Italian 
Slavic 
Languages 
Slavic 
Languages 
Slavic 
Languages 


Spanish 


Spanish 
Spanish 


Spanish 


Spanish 
Spanish 


Spanish 
Spanish 


Fontenelle’s Art of Dialogue 
The Historical Method of the 
Goncourts 

Diderot and Gide 

The Theater André Gide: the 
Evolution of a Moral Philosophy 
Garin le Loherant according to 
Ms. N, Bibliothéque de l’Arsénal 
3143 (formerly 181) 

The Marquis de Sade and the 
Age of the Enlightenment 
Thomas Hobber in 18th Century 
France 

Diderot and Descartes: The 
Role of Cartesian Ideas in the 
Growth of Scientific Naturalism 
in 18th Century France 
Verlaine in England 

Caroline de La Monte-Fouquet: 
a Critical Biography 

Giacomo Leopardi in Hispanic 
Literature 

The Adversaries of Giosne Car- 
ducci 

Polish Peasant Autobiographies 


Soviet Literary Critics and the 
Controversy on Socialist Real- 
ism 

Soviet Impact on the Literature 
and Folklore of the Kazakhs 
Hispa. c Culture and Character 
of the Saphardic Jews 

The Romantic Novel in Mexico 
Las Espafoles pintados por Li 
Nusinas 

Inter America: The Attitude of 
Spanish American Authors To- 
ward the U.S. During the Pe- 
riods of Independent Formation 
Estudio del ‘Arauco Domado’ de 
Pedro de Ona 

Guevedo’s Suefios: a Stylistic 
Analysis 

Giullerano Valencia, 1873-1943 
Filosofia Social de José Ortega y 
Gasset 


May 1951 
Aug. 1950 


Aug. 1950 
May 1951 


Feb. 1951 


Jan. 1951 
Aug. 9, 1950 


Mar. 1951 


May 1951 
April 1951 


Sept. 1950 
April 1951 
June 1950 


Nov. 1950 


June 1950 
Dec. 1950 


Aug. 1950 
Dec. 1950 


Jan. 1951 


May 1951 
May 1951 


June 1950 
Aug. 1950 
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Cornell University 
James Robert Frith 


William August Packer 


Angela Paratore 
Mario B. Rodrfguez 


Ethel Baron Nichols 


Fordham University 
Mother Marie de Lourdes 
Dillon, R.S.H.M 

Rita B. O’Mara 

Dante S. Sena 


Sr. M. Thomas Janelle, 
F.S.E. 


Harvard University 


Hamilton Augustus 
Mathes 

Edward Glaser 
Herbert H. Golden 
Harriman Jones 


Robert F. Leggewie 


Lew Reid Micklesen 


Leonard R. Muller 


Walter Adolf Strauss 


General 
Linguistics 
German 
Literature 


Spanish 
Linguistics 
Spanish 
Literature 
French 
Literature 


French 
French 
Italian 


French 


Romance Lan- 
guages and 
Literatures 
Romance Lan- 
guages and 
Literatures 
Romance Lan- 
guages and 
Literatures 
Romance Lan- 
guages and 
Literatures 
Romance Lan- 
guages and 
Literatures 
Comparative 
Philology 
Romance Lan- 
guages and 
Literatures 


Romance Lan- 
guages and 
Literatures 


Some Statistical 
French Suffixation 
Theodor Fontane: A Re-exami- 
nation of Aspects of His Life and 
Work 

Spanish Verb Phrase and Clause 
Structure 

La Novela Social en el Pera 


Aspects of 


A Critical Study of the Avan- 
tures of Claude Le Beau 


Dostoevsky and Gide Similari- 
ties and Contrasts 

Jeanne D’Arc in French Litera- 
ture of the 19th Century 
Italian Didactic Poetry in the 
16th Century 

The role of Spain in the works of 
Alain-René Lesage 


Tradition and Innovation in the 
Poetry of Lorenzo de Medici 


Los Argentinos Vistos por Sf 
Mismos 


Louis-Jean Lévesque de Poui!ly, 
1691-1750 


The Revue Indépendante, 1886- 
1889: its Collaborators, its Aims 


Paul Bourget’s Essais de Psy- 
chologie Contemporaine: a Criti- 
cal and Analytical Study 

A Morphological] Analysis of the 
Modern Russian Verb 
Voltaire’s Interpretation of 
Spanish History: a Source Study 
of some Chapters in the Essai 
sur les moeurs et Vesprit des na- 
tions 

Proust as a Literary Critic 


Sept. 19, 1950 


Sept. 19, 1950 


Sept. 19, 1950 
Sept. 19, 1950 


June 11, 1951 


June 13, 1951 


June 13, 1951 


June 13, 1951 


June 13, 1951 


Mar. 12, 1951 


June 21, 1951 


June 21, 1951 


June 21, 1951 


June 21, 1951 


June 21, 1951 


June 21, 1951 


June 21, 1951 
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Alan Stubbs Trueblood 


Johns Hopkins University 


Hans Juergensen 


Eugene Francis Murphy 


University of Illinois 


Richard J. Doney 


Max Dufner 


Bernard M. Dulsey 


Helen W. Machan 


Elbert W. Ringo 


Evelyn E. Uhran 
Hensley C. Woodbridge 


State University of Iowa 


Hans Beerman 


Université Laval 
Sr. M. A. Perry 


Rev. Leo J. Klem, O.S.B. 
Sr. Francis-Louise 


A. Pouinard 


Mme. A. R. Guinnard 


Rev. Manuel Pereira de 
Almeida 
C. J. Dismukes 


Romance Lan- 
guages and 
Literatures 


German 


Romance 
Languages 


German 


German 


Spanish 


Spanish 


Spanish 


Spanish 


Spanish 


French 


French 
French 
French 


French 


French 
French 


French 


Substance and Form in La Doro- 
tea: a Study in Lope’s Artistic 
Use of Personal Experience 


The Use of the Symbol in the 
Prose Works of Conrad Ferdi- 
nand Meyer 

An Interpretation of Mauriac’s 
Realism 


Crusade Songs; Latin Exhorta- 
tions, with Some Remarks on 
Vernacular Counterparts 
Eighteenth-Century German In- 
terest in Blaise Pascal 

The Mexican Revolution as 
Mirrored in the Novels of Mari- 
ano Azuela 

The Popular-Theater Movement 
in France: Romain Rolland and 
the Revue D’Art Dramatique 

The Position of the Noun Modi- 
fier in Colloquial Mexican Span- 
ish 

Linguistic Analysis of Géngora’s 
Baroque Style 

Spanish Nautical Terms of the 
Age of Discovery 


La phrase de Théophile Gautier 
étudiée dans “Mlle de Maupin” 


Le folklore des enfants 4 Water- 
ville, Maine 

Les idées humanitaires de Ber- 
nardin de St. Pierre 

Saint Frangois de Sales, épis- 
tolier 

Recherches sur la musique 
d’origine francaise en Amérique 
du Nord: Canada et Louisiane 
Charles Maurras, critique lit- 
téraire 

Franc-Nohain, fabuliste 


Les idées dans l’oeuvre du ro- 
mancier Pfo Baroja 


June 21, 1951 


June 12, 1951 


June 12, 1951 


Oct. 16, 1950 


June 17, 1951 


Oct. 16, 1950 


June 18, 1950 


Oct 16, 1950 


Oct. 16, 1950 


Oct. 16, 1950 


Aug. 1951 


June 8, 1951 
June 8, 1951 
June 8, 1951 


June 8, 1951 


June 8, 1951 
June 8, 1951 


June 8, 1951 
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J. C. Faulkner 
Sr. Marie Ursule 


French 
French 


Universidad Nacional, Mexico, D.F. 


Joseph Matluck 


University of Michigan 
Ruth Hirsch 


Darnell Higgins Roaten 


Middlebury College 


Frederick H. Jackson 
William N. Felt 


University of New Mexico 


Grace Laura Nichols 
Elizabeth T. Stout 


New York University 


Cornelius J. Crowley 


Gabriel H. Lovett 


Seymour Resnick 


Gisela Stein 


James F. Dickinson 


Spanish 


Linguistics 


Romance Lan- 
guages and 
Literatures 


Italian 
French 
Spanish 


Spanish 


Romance 
Languages 


Romance 
Languages 


Romance 
Languages 


German 
Foreign Lan- 


guages (School 
of Education) 


University of North Carolina 


Geneviéve J. Faucher 


John L. Hodges 


Romance 
Languages 
German 





Tristan Bernard et son théAtre 
Civilisation traditionelle des 
Lavalois 


La pronunciaci6n en el espafiol 
del valle de México 
(Doctor en Letras) 


A Study of Some Aspects of a 
Judeo-Spanish Dialect as Spoken 
by a New York Sephardic Fam- 
ily 

An Explanation of the Forms of 
Three Serious Spanish Baroque 
Dramas According to W6lfflin’s 
Principles of Art History 


“Uncle Tomisme” in Italy 
Voltaire’s ideas in Education 


National Elements in the Poetry 
of Guatemala 
Women in the novels of Benito 
Pérez Galdés 


Persisting Latinisms in El Poema 
de Mio Cid and Other Selected 
Old Spanish Literary Works 
The Churchman and Related 
Characters in the Spanish 
Drama before Lope de Vega 
The Jew as Portrayed in Early 
Spanish Literature (to the End 
of the Fifteenth Century) 

The Inspiration Motif in the 
Works of Franz Grillparzer 
The Treatment of Military 
Heroism in the French War 
Novel, 1914-1918 


Héritage Littéraire Du Limou- 
sin 

The Treatment of Women, Love 
and Marriage in the Works of 
Hans Sachs 


June 8, 1951 
Oct. 2, 1950 


March, 1951 


June 16, 1951 


June 16, 1951 


Aug. 13, 1951 
Aug. 13, 1951 


June 4, 1951 


June 4, 1951 


June 1951 


Feb. 1951 


Feb. 1951 


Feb, 1951 


Oct. 1950 


Aug. 1950 


Aug. 1950 
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ceiving Degree 
William A. McKnight Romance The Vogue of the Saineteon the June 1950 
Languages Madrid Stage: Ramén de la 
Cruz, Tomds Luceno, Javier de 
Burgos 
Northwestern University 
Otto Ludwig Heinle German The Criminal in the Works of June 195i 
Paul Ernst 
Arnold Lewis Weinkauf German The Literary Life of Hamburg June 1951 
During the Transition from the 
Baroque to the Enlightenment 
Faith Brown German Intonation in German Interroga- Aug. 1950 
tive Sentences 
Ohio State University 
Leland Richter Phelps German Metaphorical Systems in the Sept. 1, 1950 
Works of Johann Gottfried 
Herder 
Harry Tucker German The Symbolism of Water in the Sept. 1, 1950 


University of Ottawa 


Brother Ennemond, S.H. 
(René Bonnard) 
Walter C. Jaskievicz 


Hans Wilhelm Munzer 
William Anders 


Frederick Daniel Eddy 


James E. Iannucci 


Max Samuel Kirch 


Eric Rosenbaum 


University of Pittsburgh 


Heinz Theodor Fahnen- 
bruck 


Littérature 


Slavic and Bal- 
tic Studies 


Germanic 
Languages 
Germanic 
Languages 
Romance 
Languages 


Romance 
Languages 


Germanic 
Languages 


Germanic 
Languages 


German 


Poetry of Clemens Brentano 


L’école poétique de Québec et 
ses paysages littéraires 

A Study in Lithuanian Mythol- 
ogy: Jan Lasicki’s Treatise on 
the Samogitian Gods 

Das Liebes- und Todesproblem 
Bei Johann Christian Gunther 
Der Heimkehrer aus zwei Welt- 
kriegen in deutschen Drama 
Principles Governing Affinity 
Between the Members of [nter- 
vocalic Pairs of Consonants in 
French 

Lexical Number in Spanish 
Nouns with Reference to their 
English Equivalents 


Einfluss des Niederdeutschen 
auf die hochdeutsche Schrift- 
sprache 


The Function of Evil in Schiller’s 
Dramas 


Eduard Mérike’s Humor, with 
Particular Reference to His 
Gelegenheitsdichtung and His 
Narrative Poetry 


June 3, 1951 


Feb. 10, 1951 


Feb. 10, 1951 


June 13, 1951 


June 13, 1951 


June 13, 1951 


June 13, 1951 


June 13, 1951 


Sept. 1950 
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Princeton University 


Norman Rudich 


Robert Wyman Hartle 
William Valentin Hoff- 
man 


Jules Piccus 


Jacqueline Aymé de la 
Chevreliére 


Janet Ross 


French 


French 
French 
Romanic 


Languages 
Slavic 


French 


University of Southern California 


Primero Barcfa 


Gabriel J. Paolozzi 


Stanford University 


Loftur L. Bjarnason 


Robison Max Rogers 
Gertrude Luise Schuelke 


Elizabeth Mary Bari- 
cevic 


Pauline Brandt Deuel 
Robert Edmund Luckey 
Marfa de Guadalupe 


Torres 
Leo Weinstein 


University of Texas 


Malcolm D. McLean 


Mrs. Scotti Mae Tucker 


Spanish 


French 


Germanic 
Languages 


Germanic 
Languages 
Germanic 
Languages 
Romanic 
Languages 


Romanic 
Languages 
Romanic 
Languages 
Romanic 
Languages 
Germanic 
Languages 


Spanish Ameri- 
can Literature 
Spanish Litera- 
ture 


L’Unité artistique chez Gustave 
Flaubert, esthétique révée et 
réelle 

Integral Rhythm in Racinian 
Tragedy 

Sensation as Art in Senancour’s 
Obermann 

Expressions for Color in Old- 
Spanish Poetry 

Etude sur les thémes chrétiens 
dans quelques Bylines du cycle 
de Kiev 

Th. Bentzon. L’Amérique vue 
par une francaise des derniéres 
années du 19°™¢ siécle 


The Argentine Novel of Artistic 
Design 

The Psychological Struggle and 
the Scene of Persuasion in Jean 
Routrou’s Plays 1628-1669 


Categories of Sren Kierkegaard’s 
Thought in the Life and Writ- 
ings of August Strindberg 

The Anti-Christian Elements in 
the German Naturalistic Novel 
Kierkegaard and Rilke: A Study 
in Relationships 

The Supernatural in Spanish 
Literature of the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth Centuries 

The Use of Imagery by Manuel 
Gutiérrez Najera 

Mariano Azuela as Thinker and 
Writer 

Los Romances Espafioles en 
América 

A Critical Study of the Don- 
Juan Legend 


The Life and Works of Guil- 
lermo Prieto (1818-1897) 
Bibliography of Spanish Literary 
Criticism—1700-1800 


April 19, 1951 


June 12, 1951 
June 12, 1951 
June 12, 1951 


June 1951 


June 1951 


Jan. 1951 


June 1951 


June 17, 1951 


June 17, 1951 
June 17, 1951 


June 17, 1951 


June 17, 1951 
June 17, 1951 
June 17, 1951 


June 17, 1951 


June 1951 


June 1951 
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University of Virginia 


George T. Robertson 


Washington University 
Alejandro Ramfrez 
University of Washington 


Edward S. Flajole 
Eldred Renk 


Donald S. Willis 


University of Wisconsin 
Francoise Marie Jankow- 
ski 

Gerhard Hermann Mun- 
dinger 

Daniel Rudolph Crusius 


Rodolfo Orozcos Floripe 


Gardiner Hibbard Lon- 
don 


Reuben Siegel 


Lawson Averell Carter 
Bradford Cook 

Thomas Howard Cordle 
Mario Leon Maurin 
Lowry Nelson, Jr. 


Charles Gammons Whit- 
ing 


French 


Spanish 


German 
Spanish 


Chinese Lan- 
guage and 
Literature 


French 


German 


German 
Spanish 


Spanish 


Spanish 


Romance 
Languages 
Romance 
Languages 
Romance 
Languages 
Romance 
Languages 
Comparative 
Literature 
Romance 
Languages 


A Study of Diderot’s Thought 
in the Réfutation suivie de 
ouvrage d’Helvétius intitul’ 
Homme 


Cervantes y la Biblia 


Lessing’s Concept of Tolerance 
in Historical Perspective 

The Mexican Corrido and the 
Revolution 

The Nieh-Hai Hua and its Place 
in the Late Ch’ing Social Novel 
Protest 


L’Action dans le roman francais 
d’entre-deux guerres 

The acoustic and optic phe- 
nomena in the poetic works of 
Gottfried Keller 

The poet in German Poetry, 
1600-1700 

Horacio Quiroga: Novelistic ma- 
terials and technique 
Conjunctive adverbs in the 
prose texts of Alfonso X, The 
Learned 

The Group ef Guayaquil: A 
study in contemporary Ecua- 
dorian fiction 

Zola and the Theatre 


The Spiritual Development of 
Jacques Riviére, 1886-1925 
The Art of Fiction in the Novels 
of Francois Mauriac 

A la Recherche d’André Saurés 


Time and Drama in the Euro- 
pean Baroque Lyric 
The Early Poems of Paul Valéry 


June 11, 1951 


June 6, 1951 


June 1951 
June 1951 


June 1951 


June 1951 


Aug. 1950 


June 1951 
Jan. 1951 


Jan. 1951 


June 1951 


June 1951 
June 1951 
June 1951 
June 1951 
June 1951 


June 1951 
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Notes ana News 





Let’s Talk Sense About Grammar 


The theme song that is constantly being heard in current discussions of foreign-language 
teachers is: “We Must De-Emphasize Grammar.” It was heard in the Berkeley meeting of 
the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, according to reports that 
reached the writer, who unfortunately was unable to be present at that gathering. It fills the 
pages of our various modern language journals. The purpose of this brief article is to point out 
that you can de-emphasize grammar, as you can de-emphasize any other aspect of language 
learning, only at your own peril. Progress is not made by a negative program of de-emphasis; 
only a positive program that stresses what you shall emphasize, will ever draw students to the 
study of a foreign language or keep them after they have been attracted to it. 

Using in any way a foreign language, in writing, speaking, or reading, is like a game; it can 
not be done without following the rules of the game. Learning a game such as football and 
learning a foreign language may be as far apart as the poles in many respects, but they both 
involve the learning process and the basic principles of educational psychology. What would 
you think of a football coach who announced that from now on there should be no more men- 
tion of the rules of football? Football coaches know better than to approach the coaching of 
their specialty with such an announcement. You can’t play football without rules. Just as no 
football coach would attempt to teach football without rules, no footba!l coach would try to 
teach the game without practice. It would be a sorry football team that spent all its time 
studying the rules of the game and never went out on the field to practice. And yet that is 
exactly what goes on in some foreign-language classes. It is not grammar that needs to be 
abolished in our language classrooms; it is practice that needs to be introduced. Not practice just 
in speaking, or reading, or writing, or understanding, but much practice in all these aspects of 
language learning, along with a proper amount of theoretical instruction in the rules of the game. 

The writer is very willing to admit that much grammatical terminology that is now used 
in foreign-language instruction could be omitted from the classroom without great loss to the 
language learner. But that is not the fundamental and important problem. Technical vocabu- 
lary never has held any terror for the average red-blooded American boy or girl. I am con- 
stantly amazed at the average young person’s command of the technical vocabulary of the 
automobile and the radio. They can learn any technical vocabulary that they find need for 
and are taught; some of it they would have a difficult time getting along without. Use only 
that technical grammatical vocabulary in the classroom that is necessary to facilitate discus- 
sion about language. And don’t take that knowledge for granted beforehand. Any new grammatical 
term should be fully and carefully explained to the class before it is used. 

Finally, I should like to point out that English does not need to be banished from the 
classroom in grammatical discussions. There is questionable value in carrying on discussions 
about grammar in the foreign tongue. It is a sound and basic principle of learning that we 
should proceed, even in foreign language classes, from the known to the unknown. In a recent 
meeting of Spanish teachers in San Diego it was suggested that complete ignorance of English 
on the part of the teacher would be a boon to foreign-language learning. I submit that such a 
suggestion is just plain stupidity! Until foreign-language teachers learn to put into practice 
the basic principles of educational psychology and a good modicum of common sense, and stop 
going off on the periodical tangents that have characterized foreign-language teaching for the 
past two generations, they can not expect to retain the respect of their colleagues for them- 
selves and for their subject. 

WALTER T. PHILLIPS 

San Diego State College 
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Junior Year in France 


Sponsored since 1948, seventy-five young men and women from thirty-four colleges and 
universities in this country, will travel to Tours, provincial capital in the chateau country, to 
begin their studies for their junior year in France. During a six week period of intensive lan- 
guage study the students will live with French families in Tours. Late in October, they will 
enroll at the University of Paris for the regular winter term. 


Fellowships in Latin America 


The United States Office of Education, in cooperation with the Department of State, 
announces the availability of fellowships to United States graduate students as provided under 
the Convention for the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Relations. Students desirous of 
making application should write to the Division of International Educational Relations, Ameri- 
can Republics Section, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C., not later than January 
15, 1952. 


Airlines Offer Travel Fellowships 


The Pan American World Airways System and the Braniff International Airways System 
each offer twenty-five fellowships, covering round trip transportation only from specified 
United States terminals. Awards are made at two different times during the year, October 31 
and March 15. For further information those interested should apply to the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19. 


A Two-Way Exchange of Top Leaders 


A broad new program for effecting world understanding by a two-way exchange of top 
leaders in industry, agriculture, communication, government, and the creative arts, between 
the United States and major foreign countries has been outlined by Dr. Kenneth Holland, 
President of the Institute of International Education. The Institute will create a new Special 
Program Division. Mr. Charles H. Weitz, formerly Head of the Bureau of Administrative 
Management and Budget of UNESCO in Paris, has been appointed Director of this Special 
Division. 


Program for Underdeveloped Areas of the World 


An intensive research program to determine educational needs and resources of under- 
developed areas of the world is now being established by the Institute of International Educa- 
tion. Dr. Cora DuBois, noted anthropologist on Southeast Asia, has joined the staff of the 
Institute to direct the research program. 


Fulbright Scholars in Austria 


Before departing for Europe, forty-one young Americans, the major part of a total con- 
tingent of fifty-four graduate students who will spend a year at Austrian universities, were 
honored by a reception at the Austrian State Tourist Department, New York, given by the 
Consulate General of Austria together with the Austrian Institute and the Austrian League 
of America. Several Austrian students, who arrived in New York in September, were present 
at the reception. The American students sailed for Austria in September 11. 


Inter-Departmental Cooperation at the College of Wooster 


Lo Folle de Chaillot Jean Giraudoux was presented in French at the College of Wooster 
on March 15 and 19, and on March 14, 16 and 17, the English translation by Maurice Valency 
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was produced by a different cast. Both versions of the play were enthusiastically received by the 
students and faculty members of Wooster and nearby colleges. 

The procedure of producing a Contemporary French play both in the original version 
and in translation on consecutive evenings is a most praiseworthy cooperation between the 
Department of Speech and the Department of Foreign Languages. We are sure that both 
Departments will benefit greatly. 


Wisconsin Maintains a Tradition 


The Department of French and Spanish of the University of Wisconsin has been giving 
French plays every spring for upwards of thirty-five years. This year was no exception, and Le 
Barbier de Seville was given before a large and appreciative audience. The performance was 
notable especially by a fine combination of acting and singing, the music being all from Beau- 
marchais’ own tunes for the occasion. The actors gave a remarkable performance. 


New World Spanish on RCA Victor Records 


Spanish teachers will be glad to know that these excellent records can now be had on the 
new 45 r.p.m., as well as the 75 r.p.m. These records prepared by native speakers with very 
clear voices demonstrate fully the conversational use of the language. They have been prepared 
under the experienced guidance of Henry Grattan Doyle and Francisco Aguilera. 


Chile Offers New Scholarships 


The University of Chile in Santiago has placed at the disposal of the citizens of the other 
American republics a number of scholarships, including two to citizens of the United States. 
These scholarships cover the tuition, room and board of the recipients for the Summer Session, 
beginning in January, 1952. Those interested should apply to any of the Chilean consulates 
in the United States before November 15. 








Meetings 





Meeting at the University of Buffalo 


The University of Buffalo, in cooperation with the New York State Teachers Association, 
New York Federation of Modern Language Teachers, Classical Association, and the American 
Association of Teachers of French, German, and Spanish, played host to the Foreign Language 
Conference held there October 27 and 28, 1950. Dr. J. Alan Pfeffer, President of the Foreign 
Languages Division, New York State Teachers Association, Western Zone, introduced the ami 
able Chancellor, Dr. Thomas Raymond McConnell, who in turn welcomed the visiting teachers 
to the campus. 

Both separate and general sessions were held in Hayes Hall and Hayes Auditorium. The 
general panel discussions included such topics as Teacher Training and Student Progress, 
headed by Profs. E. G. Schauroth, University of Buffalo; J. W. Childers, New York State Col 
lege, Albany; Mr. Frank A. Saunders, Rochester School System; Prof. E. L. Jordan, New Jer 
sey College for Women, Chairman. Participants of the panel Teacher Training and Certifica 
tion included Prof. L. Stilman, Columbia University; Mr. D. DeFrancesco, Rochester Schoo! 
System; Headmaster P. Boocock, The Nichols School, Buffalo; Prof. S. P. Maddock, Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, Chairman. The somewhat somber panel, Language A pathy and Doom, subject 
of much discussion, fortunately concluded with a more optimistic and zealous note. The partici 
pants included Profs. K. F. Koenig, Colgate University; O. K. Liedke, Hamilton College; F. J. 
Kramer, Syracuse University; A. Scholz, Syracuse University, Chairman. 

Dr. Charles A. Choquette, Chairman, presided over the second half of the agenda. After 
various reports made by the secretaries of both State and local associations, such as those of 
Mrs. F. D. Smith, South Park High School, Buffalo; Prof. Gordon R. Silber, Union College; 
Dr. Leonard P. Kurtz; Miss Evelyn A. Stutts; Mr. Albert Sutter; Dr. Sayre P. Maddock, the 
general assembly enjoyed the principal address, Languages in War and Peace, delivered by 
Dr. Albert J. George, Former Director of the American Institute of International Education 
in Europe, and Chairman of the Department of Romance Languages, Syracuse University. 
The address was followed by an election of officers and a luncheon in Norton Hall Cafeteria. 
Mr. Benjamin C. Willis, Superintendent of Schools, Buffalo, New York, and Mr. Roy M. 
Mosher, Supervisor of Modern Languages, New York State Department of Education, de- 
livered the Closing Remarks. 

Those in charge of arrangements included Mrs. Fred Heuser, Amherst Central High 
School; Miss Sara LaDuca, Kenmore High School; Dr. Charles A. Messner, New York State 
College, Buffalo; Mrs. Florence D. Smith, South Park High School; Miss Fidelia Warburton, 
Hamburg High School. 

The following Conference will again be held at the University of Buffalo, October 27, 
1951. Miss Sara LaDuca, in charge of the Spanish Division, notified the participants of the 
Spanish panel. These will include Prof. Olga Ferrer, University of Buffalo, and Mr. Manuel H. 
Guerra, New York State College, Buffalo, New York, Chairman. 


Foreign Language Conference at New York University 


The Seventeenth Annual Foreign Language Conference was held on Saturday, November 
4, 1950. The Special Topic was “Foreign Languages for Life Adjustment.” A large number 0! 
associations took part in the Conference, which made the program a very strong one. 
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The Associations taking part were: The National Federation of Modern Language Teach- 
ers Associations, The American Association of Teachers of French, The American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, The Italian Teachers Association, The American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Hebrew, The New York Classical Club, The Association of Foreign 
Language Chairmen, The Language Teachers Association, The American Association of 
Teachers of German, and The American Association of Teachers of Slavic and East European 
Languages. 

Professor Henri C. Olinger presided at the General Assembly. Associate Dean Francis C. 
Rosecrance brought the Greetings from the School of Education. The main speakers were: 
Professor L. FE. Dostert, of Georgetown University, and Professor Mario Pei, of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


The New Jersey Modern Language Teachers Association 


The Spring Meeting was held at Rutgers University. There was a very fine musical pro- 
gram in which the leading performers were Miss Angélica Lozada and Mr. Warren Malpas, of 
the Juilliard School of Music. The two main speakers were Dr. Walter H. Freeman, who pre- 
sented the Report of the Joint Activities Committee of the Modern and Classical Language 
Associations; and Dr. Stephen A. Freeman, who gave an address on the subject of “Looking 
Forward.” The meeting was a highly successful one. 


Modern Languages in the Ohio College Association 


The Division of Modern Languages held its meeting on Saturday, April 7, at Columbus, 
Ohio. Dr. Helen W. Machan, of Kent University presided. There was a Panel Discussion on the 
subject, “The Introductory Course in Foreign Literature.” Those taking part were: Professors 
Marcy Powell, of Miami University; R. H. Armitage, of Ohio State University; and John A. 
Hess, of Ohio University. The speaker at the Luncheon was Professor A. H. Schutz, of Ohio 
State University. 

The officers for 1951-52 are President, Professor Wm. Marion Miller, Miami University; 
Vice-President, Professor John R. Sinnema, Baldwin-Wallace College; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Professor Harry Rogers, Ohio State University. 








Reviews 


TILLEY, Morris PatMer, A Dictionary of the Proverbs in England in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries: a Collection of the Proverbs Found 
in English Literature and the Dictionaries of the Period. University of 
Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 1950, pp. xiii+ 854 (9X12). Price $15.00. 


Because of the universal character and wide appeal of proverbs and the like and their 
constant reflection in literature, no excuse is needed for calling the attention of the readers of 
the Modern Language Journal to this splendid scholarly production, especially since it is not 
merely a collection of native English proverbs, but includes those that found their way into 
English through translation from other languages during the two centuries that saw the rise, 
apogee and decline of the proverb asa literary device. 

After the sudden death of Professor Tilley in 1947, the present work, already completed 
and ready for publication, was given its final editing and printed under the supervision of his 
colleague, Professor Hereward T. Price. 

Tilley’s reputation as a student of the proverb was established by the publication in 1926 
of his Elizabethan Proverb Lore, based on 757 proverbs culled from Lyly and Pettie. The com- 
parative notes, Shakespeare parallels and other excellent features of this collection gave it a use- 
fulness quite out of proportion to the number of proverbs studied and made it an indispensable 
tool. He had already been working for some years on the ambitious project of bringing together 
all the proverbial material in the Elizabethan dramatists and that of the contemporary prover) 
collections, when the proverbial portion of the material assembled at Oxford for the Vex 
English Dictionary, and at Michigan for the Early Modern English Dictionary was turned over 
to him to be amalgamated with what Professor Price calls “his own immense mass of quota- 
tions.” That the vastly expanded project has been so fully carried out is due not only to Tilley’s 
many years of hard work and his unique flair for proverbs and the allusions to them, often ob- 
scure, in literary works, but also to the unfailing support of the University of Michigan by 
grants from its research funds, and the cooperation of the University Library. 

The Dictionary comprises: a Foreword by Professor Price incorporating notes made by 
Tilley for an Introduction; an elaborate Note on Form and Arrangement, by Tilley; the Dic- 
tionary; a large Bibliography; a Shakespeare Index and an Index of Significant Words in the 
Proverbs. 

The too brief Foreword is probably not the full Introduction Tilley might have written 
had he lived, but it covers the ground, short as it is. Of especial interest are the paragraphs on 
Shakespeare, and those in which the author sets forth his extremely liberal criteria for the selec- 
tion of his material. He collects not only proverbs, native and foreign, but proverbial phrases 
and similes, “pithy expressions of old truths or of accepted facts, the observations of genera- 
tions, warnings, admonitions, guides to conduct, accumulated wisdom that has stood the test 
of time.” 

The 11,780 “proverbs” of the Dictionary proper are ordered by catchwords and numbered 
separately for each letter of the alphabet, e.g., M1-M1345. The citations are arranged chrono- 
logically, and preceded often by citations from the Bible or Erasmus, occasionally by a fif- 
teenth century example. In many cases examples are added to show the survival of the proverb 
in the eighteenth century. The meaning of an obscure proverb is sometimes explained by the 
collector, more often by one of the citations. Any parallels from Shakespeare are listed sepa- 
rately, and in one case there are nine of these (N117). Then come references to other proverb 
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collections, such as Otto, Diiringsfeld, Wander and Lane, and finally cross references to cog- 
nate proverbs in the collection. 

Since the period covered by the Tilley book is restricted, reference may be made here to 
the two great collections of English proverbs that appeared while that work was in preparation, 
and which anticipated it in having their matter arranged “on historical principles.” G. L. Ap- 
person’s English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases (1929) and William George Smith’s Oxford 
Dictionary of English Proverbs (1935, much improved in the revision of 1948), are both fine 
works, far superior to their predecessors, Bohn (1855) and Hazlitt (1869). They have been indis- 
pensable, and because they have English examples from the earliest times to the present and 
make some attempt to trace a proverb back to its source, will continue to be so despite the 
greater wealth of material in Tilley’s Dictionary for the centuries it covers. 

The impressive Bibliography of some 2500 items includes all the great names of English 
literature of the period, poets, dramatists and prose writers, and many minor ones. Of great 
importance for foreign proverbs in English, if not for their propagation, are the many works in 
translation, to be sought under the name of the translator. We find, among others: Aleman 
(Mabbe), Apuleius (Adlington), Bandello (Fenton), Cervantes (Shelton, Mabbe), Castiglioni 
(Hoby), Froissart (Lord Berners), Guazzo (Pettie), Guevara (Fenton, Lord Berners, North), 
Guicciardini (Sanford), Heliodorus (Underdowne), Lazarillo de Tormes (Rowland), Mantaigne 
(Florio), Plutarch (North), Quevedo (L’Estrange), Rabelais (Urquhart), Rojas (Mabbe). In- 
cluded also are nearly a hundred collections of proverbs, bi-lingual dictionaries, grammars and 
other foreign-language text-books. 

The Shakespeare Index refers nearly three thousand passages of his works to the related 
proverb, under which full citations are to be found. There are 140 such passages in Hamlet 
alone, 137 in Love’s Labour Lost. It would seem to be true, as Tilley says (p. vii), that “Shake- 
speare knew the proverb more thoroughly than anyone else”; but one cannot help but wonder 
how many might be found in the tremendous output of Lope de Vega, who was also 2 notori- 
ous addict. 

The very full index of Significant Words is a device for making a proverb available to a 
searcher who fails to locate it by the catchword. In some cases he will have to look up a good 
many numbers before he finds what he wants. For instance, the catchword MAN, an extreme 
case to be sure, runs from M62 to M620, but the Index has over a haif column of numbers un- 
der MAN. However, given the reasonable plan by which the catchwords are arranged (first 
noun, first verb, most important word), the only alternative I can see would be such an index 
as Burton Stevenson has provided for his Home Book of Proverbs (1948), which runs to nearly 
three hundred three-column pages. 

It has been said that Proverbs live as they are used, and that they are dead in a collection 
(S. Singer, Sprichworter des Mittelalters, 111, p. 245); but they live in literature as on the lips, and 
this is why books of quotations, in addition to many proverbs, contain countless passages 
which are worth quoting because their authors have been able to invest a commonplace with 
the felicity of their own style. Tilley’s work is not only a great proverb book, it isa great quota- 
tion book, differing from the type in that all its quotations are proverbial. To compile a prov- 
erb collection from other similar works requires chiefly time and persistence. To collect 
proverbial quotations from the literature of two centuries demands in addition a prodigious 
special memory and a very special gift, a sort of proverbial divining-rod. Of these Tilley was 
the fortunate possessor, and by their full use he built a work that is epoch-making in its field. 
It is a great pity that he could not have lived to see it in its present beautifully printed form. 

CHARLES PHILIP WAGNER 

University of Michigan 


Fortin, Lore S., Aus Nah Und Fern, An Intermediate Reader. Boston: 
Houghton-Mifflin, 1950, 159 pages. 


__ This selection from modern authors, with its special emphasis on contemporary prose, 
will please both students and teachers. We find in it twenty authors, and a variety of subjects 
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humorous as well as serious. The material is wisely chosen. Hitler Germany in all its eontra- 
dictoriness is represented in characteristic samples like Willy Bredel’s bitter and clever 
Heimaturlaub, Elisabeth Langgaesser’s impressive Saisonbeginn, and Wolfgang Borchert’s 
Kiichenuhr. The latter is perhaps the most striking of the contemporary samples. It is the mov- 
ing tale of a German youth who, having lost home and family, has transferred all his affections 
to an old, broken kitchen clock, clinging to it with uncanny, mad persistence. It is obvious that 
the author of this selection is warm-hearted as well as well informed. 

This reviewer has little fault to find with the book. However, she would have preferred not 
to see Keller’s beautiful and subtle “Die Jungfrau und die Nonne” neighboring a slightly com- 
monplace ‘‘Der Bischof und das Telephon” by Zillich. This juxtaposition is certainly a coinci- 
dence. However, Dr. Foltin’s characterization of Keller’s art as “the poetry of honest bourgeois 
contentment” cannot be explained as a slip of the pen. It is most inadequate, as Keller’s 
endeavors, no less than those of Flaubert—though in a much less spectacular fashion—were 
directed against just such a contentment. Which goes to show the danger of using slogans, 
especially in a school text edition, where space is limited! 

Special mention should be made of the care bestowed on text revision (only two misprints: 
Mutze p. x, and Taillie, p. 29). The questions in the appendix are worded with intelligence and 
tact, and the dictionary, which gives a variety of connotations and makes a point of explaining 
compounds, is well suited to the needs of a second year student. 

GEORGETTE R. SCHULER 

The State College of Washington 


GEORGE A. C. SCHERER, Selected German Ballads. D. C. Heath and Co., 
Boston, 1951. 53 pp. 


This latest addition to the Heath Visible Vocabulary Series is a particularly desirable one 
for those teachers who wish to present German poetry to elementary students. The placing of 
vocabulary lists and notes opposite each page of text is an extremely helpful device to the 
student and tends to enhance his enjoyment of the text proper, since it eliminates the distract- 
ing labor of searching in longer lists in another part of the book. 

A three-page nucleus vocabulary, consisting of common words found frequently in the 
texts of the poems, is presented first, with the suggestion that it be mastered before beginning 
the reading. This vocabulary will ordinarily be in the stock of the college student by the begin- 
ning of the second semester, so that the text can be used during the second semester of college 
or very early in a second-year course. 

The text consists of nine ballads. The first three are from Goethe and include Der Kénig in 
Thule, Der Fischer, and the perennially popular Erlkénig. These are followed by Uhland’s 
Das Schloss am Meere, Lorelei and Die Grenadiere of Heine, Fontane’s Archibald Douglas, 
Schiller’s Der Handschuh, and Biirger’s Lenore. The last of these is the longest of the selec- 
tions, running to ten pages of three stanzas each. 

The vocabulary pages include notes on proper names and translations of difficult phrases. 
A useful feature of the vocabulary is the fact that the exact meaning for the particular context 
is given first and is then followed by the more common or general meaning, so that the student 
may associate the new meaning with an already familiar word. 

The editor does not state the reasons for his choice of poems, but since he has used them 
for several years, it is to be assumed that selection was made on the basis of the student’s 
ability to understand and appreciate German poetry at the level for which the text is in- 
tended. 

Teachers who have used some of these poems in mimeographed form or in general antholo- 
gies will welcome this new and very serviceable edition of them. 

V. J. GInGERICH 


Burlington Junior College 
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HESSE, HERMANN, Drei Erzdhlungen, edited by Waldo C. Peebles. New 
York: American Book Company, 1950, pp. vili+175. Price, $2.24. 


When Hermann Hesse was awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1946, the dearth of 
readers by this author was somewhat embarrassing to the teacher of German. Fortunately, 
efforts have been made in recent years to fill this gap, and the new text is not only a contribu- 
tion to Hesse reading material, but also serves to add to the meager supply of textbooks of 
modern German authors. 

Introduced by a pen and ink profile and a very brief biographical sketch, the book con- 
tains the short stories Der Lateinschider, Die Verlobung, and Die Heimkehr. The editor claims 
that the selections are “particularly well adapted to reading by American students.” They 
certainly give the reader a fine picture of “small-town life in the peaceful, prosperous Germany 
of the early 1900’s,” the stories having been written between 1906 and 1912. There is not much 
of an element of suspense, the tales are rather character studies. All three deal with the 
theme of love and a resulting proposal of marriage, from puppy love to the “romance of more 
mature people.” 

Proofreading has been done with care. Only the following errors are noted: su... selbst- 
losen Milde (page 8, lines 18-19) should read zu... selbstloser Milde, Auf den Heimweg... 
gelang es ihm (page 56, line 5) should read Auf dem Heimweg .. . gelang es ihm, and Anspriiche 

. machte...an ihm (page 85, lines 8-9) should read Anspriiche ...maclite...an ihn. 
stockend (page 33, lines 14-15) should be separated stok-kend. Obvious misprints are cinen 
(page 17, line 9) for einen, jetz (page 93, line 31) for jetzt, and Postern (page 152) for Posten. 
The words sodass, irgendetwas, and sooft are not syncopated consistently. In the vocabulary, 
wrong plurals are given for A ngesichte and Spalte (pages 115 and 158). Geliebtwerden (page 134) 
is inaccurately translated as “being in love,” and some other entries could be improved. 

The text is admirably suited for advanced language students; a complete vocabulary is 
appended. Rather than omitting difficult passages, the editor has wisely chosen to give 
translation aids and explanations in footnotes. A somewhat surrealistic touch makes the bind- 
ing of the book very appealing. 

SIEGFRIED H. MULLER 

Adelphi College 


Polish Authors of Today and Yesterday. Selected by Irene Morska. New 

York: S. F. Vanni, 1947. 

Much of the great amount of Polish literature translated into English is, unfortunately, 
out of print. Therefore, in at least some respects, any addition is welcome. This collection 
contains twenty-one stories and fragments from larger works by late nineteenth century and 
twentieth century authors. Of these seven have appeared in print previously, most of them in 
the excellent anthologies translated by Else C. M. Benecke and Marie Busch. (The editor of 
the present volume gives specific credit to her predecessors for only one of five stories which 
appeared in their collections.) 

This is an anthology with a dual purpose. It contains stories by writers who “reflect the 
darkest decades of Polish life.” And it implies a historical dialectic in which literature is the 
beacon of human aspirations shining through what the author considers to be the backward 
and unenlightened Poland between the two World Wars. “Through the darkness and humilia- 
tion of millions of men deprived of a decent life, it [literature] spoke of a new dawn in the days 
to come,” 

Such a purpose is not only tendential; it also confirms the American reader in the false 
view that Polish literature deals only with political and economic problems. There is great 
need for an anthology which would show that modern Polish literature is in every way a part 
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of the artistic traditions of Western culture. (This is not the place to speculate on the changes 
that may now take place in Poland.) 

The translations are not on the whole successful. They are narrowly literal, lacking in 
fluent English idiom, and reflect Polish syntax. The story “Iwancio” by the obscure author 
Sydor Rey (translated by Samuel Sorgenstein); two stories by Reymont, ‘The Mother” and 
“The Lord’s Prayer’; and two short pieces by Bolestaw Prus, ““The Human Telegraph” and 
“A Mistake” are the best new translations. It is also useful to have available in English Eliza 
Orzeszko’s “A.B.C.” and Zygmunt Bartkiewicz’s “The Pan Was Bored.” The format of this 
book is pleasing, but the proofreading did not come up to the same standard. 

EDMUND ORDON 


Wayne University 


DUDDINGTON, NATALIE, A First Russian Reader. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1950, pp. 160. 


Teachers of Russian are always in search of good Russian reading materials, so deplorably 
lacking in their field. Consequently, the appearance of a new Russian reader is eagerly wel- 
comed. 

Most of the stories in A First Russian Reader are taken from Russian readers, written 
especially for very young Russian children. These stories are no doubt interesting to very 
young children, but I fear they will appear sentimental to adult minds. 

I can appreciate the problem Miss Duddington had to face in selecting material for a 
first-year reader. In view of the richness of the Russian vocabulary and the complicated gram- 
matical structure of the language, the task of choosing simple material which at the same time 
should give the student the basic structure and vocabulary of the language is difficult. 

It would take considerable time and effort to master the vocabulary in this book, and it 
would not be very useful to beginners. The language used in the book is intended for natives 
and is quite idiomatic. It is, therefore, too difficult for foreigners beginning the study of the 
language. Miss Duddington has very carefully provided notes for the more difficult expressions, 
explaining grammatical structure, and even giving idiomatic English equivalents, but this does 
not solve entirely the difficulties involved. In order to make Russian texts more accessible 
linguistically to beginners and at the same time to impart to the students of the language more 
useful and basic vocabularies, it would be necessary to rewrite most of the textbooks in simpli- 
fied style. 

TRENE BALAKSKA 


University of Michigan 


Six Short Stories. Ed. Rebecca A. Domar. New York: Russian Language 
Series of the Slavic Studies, Columbia University, 1950. Pp. 32 text, 81 
notes, questions, vocabulary. 


Because of its high sponsorship and because of the fact that this is the first non-simplified 
Russian fiction book edited for class use, this small booklet invites comment, which, it is hoped, 
may be useful to future editors of such texts. 

The two most important qualities that should characterize a text for class reading are: 
an easily accessible vocabulary and an interesting content. The book under consideration falls 
short of fulfilling both of these requirements. Each page of text carries about 75 words that 
must be considered as mew, since they are not included in the “words which every student 
learns in his first year” (Preface). 75 new words per page is about twice too many for sound 
reading practice. As for content, only two stories, the 4th and the 6th, are likely to hold the 
interest of mature students. The others are rather puerile. It should be added in this connec- 
tion that the second story by Averchenko is hardly suitable for class use because of its harsh 
remarks about Indians, a proud and sensitive minority. 
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Visible vocabularies have the advantage of presenting to the student the correct meaning 
in the briefest time, but, on the other hand, they are injurious to training in recall and they 
handicap the development of the power of direct comprehension. Because of the great acces- 
sibility of such vocabularies, the learner, quite naturally, follows the text with one finger and 
the vocabulary with another and “reads” dreamfully, looking up nearly every word—in fact, 
he cannot help seeing them all—-and it is inevitable that he will interpose an English word after 
each foreigh word—a practice that leads to the formation of a disastrous habit. 

In order to train the students in the habit of direct comprehension and to give them the 
benefit of experiencing the language, it is imperative that diversions from the reading process 
be reduced to an indispensable minimum, both in frequency and in duration. Interruptions for 
the purpose of examining forms of words not immediately necessary are, therefore, harmful. 

Questions based on materials intended for reading, that is comprehension, as distinct from 
those that are intended for intensive study, that is assimilation for the purpose of reproduction, 
are of very doubtful value, since it is absurd to expect a foreign student of the second or third, 
or even fifth year, to use actively language intended for the passive use of natives. But if, for 
some reason, questions are called for, they should deal exclusively with the factual incidents 
of the story, and, above all, they should be so formulated that they could be answered by the 
average student. These two principles have not been observed by the editor of Six Short 
Stories. Especially open to criticism is the fact that many of the questions are so formulated 
that they could be answered satisfactorily only by an educated native. 

Biographical notices can be useful if they give worthwhile information about a dis- 
tinguished author, or if they help to appreciate his work. Otherwise they are useless. De- 
tails of his life or his irrelevant activities are of no value to students who are just learning how 
to read. However, the biographical notes in this book having been treated simply as additional 
language material, the time and effort of the students will not be wasted. 

Lita PARGMENT 

University of Michigan 


GOMEz CARRILLO, ENRIQUE, Whitman y otras crénicas. Selection, preface, 
notes and bibliography by Ermilo Abreu Gémez. Pan American Union, 
Washington, 1950, pp. 80. Paper. $1.00. 


GONZALEZ, JUAN VICENTE, Historia y pasién de Venezuela. Selection, pref- 
ace, notes and bibliography by Arturo Uslar-Pietri. Pan American 
Union, Washington, 1950, pp. 102. Paper. $1.00. 


Lincotn, ABRAHAM, Unido e liberdade (Portuguese edition), Unién y 
libertad (Spanish edition). Selection, translation, notes and bibliog- 
raphy by Armando Correia Pacheco. Prologue by David C. Mearns. 
Pan American Union, Washington, 1950, pp. 63. Paper. $1.00. 


The third group of New World anthologies to be published by the Pan American Union 
in its series Escritores de América, these four books represent a United States figure as well as 
authors from Guatemala and Venezuela. (For reviews of previous volumes in the series see 
MLJ, XXXIV, pp. 414-415 and 660.) 

Very fittingly, Abraham Lincoln has been chosen as the first of our own writers to be in- 
cluded in the Escritores de América, and Armando Correia Pacheco has selected a representa- 
tive sampling (which he has translated admirably into both Spanish and Portuguese) from the 
Great Emancipator’s letters, essays and speeches, including the “Gettysburg Address.” In 
addition, there is a translation of Lincoln’s autobiographical sketch. The bibliography, besides 
works in English, lists a number of titles in Spanish and Portuguese. The book will enable stu- 


dents throughout Latin America to gain a basic knowledge of a man who has come to incarnate 
our democratic ideals. 
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Professor Ermillo Abreu Gémez has picked five crénicas of the Guatemalan modernist 
Enrique Gémez Carrillo, whose critical writings were widely read in Spanish America early in 
the century. The themes of the crénicas, taken from American, British and various European 
literatures, give an idea of the cosmopolitan tastes and broad intellectual horizon of Carrillo 
as well as his pure and suave prose style. The editor has contributed a sensitive prologue and 
an extensive bibliography. 

Arturo Uslar-Pietri, in order to popularize the work of his fellow-Venezuelan, has chosen 
seven substantial passages from the writings of Juan Vicente Gonz4lez, a romantic historian 
and political journalist. Uslar-Pietri feels that once Gonz4lez’ works are more widely known 
in Spanish America, he will be hailed as one of the great prose writers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The selections, dealing chiefly with Venezuelan history at the time of the Independence 
movement and with the biography of some of its leading figures, show a talent for colorful, 
plastic descriptions combined with a dominant didactic purpose. There is a prologue, sketching 
the author’s life, and a short bibliography. 

Rosert G. MEAD, JR. 

University of Connecticut 


ALVAREZ QUINTERO, SERAFiN and Joaquin, El Centenario and Dofa 
Hormiga. Edited by Agnes Marie Brady and Harriet L. Smith. The 
Dryden Press, New York, 1950, pp. xxiv+220. Price, $1.75. 


A new edition of almost any play by the Quinteros is a welcome event in the field of 
Spanish textbooks, and this volume offers the added attraction of presenting two plays by the 
universally loved brothers. The general format of the book is pleasing, with neat binding, good 
paper, and clear type. 

Few words will suffice for the plays themselves. Both are deservedly well known and afford 


decidedly pleasant reading. El Centenario presents the charming characterization of a man 
who is determined to celebrate his hundredth birthday in his own way, despite serious opposi- 
tion on the part of certain members of his numerous relatives. Dora Hormiga portrays the 
shrewd and thrifty (hence the nickname of Hormiga, “ant”) old lady who brings peace (at a 
price!) to the home of a younger married couple, whose happiness was about to be destroyed 


by the jealous wife. 

Each play has been cut in places, to bring the volume within usable length for a classroom 
text; but the cuts, for the most part, will add rather than detract from the students’ interest. 
Commendation is due the editors for not having altered the original Spanish, even though some 
of the dialecticisms of the servants require careful paraphrasing in the footnotes. These and 
all footnotes are at the bottom of the pages, where footnotes belong if they are to be of much 
practical use to students. The notes are usually full and are excellent. 

Only one minor omission was noted by the reviewer. On page 56, footnote 22 defines /a 
[del hortelano] as la mujer of the gardener. That is correct, but did not the Quinteros, ever 
ready to avail themselves of an opportunity for adding humor to their plays, have a double 
meaning in mind? Quite probably, the phrase refers both to the actual gardener’s wife and to 
the proverbial perro del hortelano, que ni come ni deja comer!. The parallel fits Dofia Filomena 
so perfectly that the dramatists scarcely could forego the play on words, even though it was 
necessary to change the gender of the implied dog. 

The introduction is comprehensive and yet not long enough to be burdensome. The exer- 
cises offer a variety of review materials, sufficiently varied that any teacher should find some- 
thing useful for just about any type of class. The vocabulary, so far as checked, appears ade- 
quate. This book must be considered among the better reading texts. 

ROBERT AVRETT 

University of Tennessee 





